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THE POLITICAL THEORY OF AUSCHWITZ 
E. J. HOBSBAWM 


Most of us have been too busy expressing our horror, in trying to 
forget the existence of inhuman facts, to absorb their lessons into 
political theory. Yet since 1945 a vast and comprehensive literature 
describing, and sometimes analysing with great ability, the world of 
the Nazi concentration camps has appeared. These camps were 
political communities, though abnormal ones. I propose in this 
atticle to discuss some general reflections on political theory which 
may be drawn from their experience. This discussion will be largely 
about the effectiveness of pure terror and coercion in politics. To 
be more exact, of terror exercised by minorities over majorities, for 
everyone knows that minorities can and have been successfully 
terrorized for indefinite periods. The middle of our century is, 
unfortunately, a good time to make such a study, for it has furnished 
us not only with extreme and well-documented examples of purely 
terrorist communities, but with practical situations, such as total war 
efforts and planned construction, which allow us to estimate the 
limits of sheer coercion. Moreover, for perhaps the first time on 
such a scale, it has lifted the cloud of traditional and customary 
social behaviour which in the past muffled the clear outlines of cer- 
tain political relationships.’ 

Our problem is how far minorities, ruling a community 
exclusively for their own benefit (Thrasymachus’s type of rulers in 
the Republic) can maintain power and benefits. ‘Ruling for their 
own benefit’, of course, means extracting the maximum of goods, 
services, etc., out of the subject majority. (This is a problem of 
general interest, for a persistent current of political theory has argued 
that all states are of this type at bottom.) Naturally, in societies of 
this sort it will only rarely be to the interest of the rulers to kill an 
undue proportion of the geese that lay golden eggs. If pheasants 
developed a political theory about men, the security and protection 
which the community as a whole enjoyed, taking the long period, 
would no doubt figure prominently in it. The case of the Nazi 
concentration camps, however, enables us to eliminate even this 
disturbing factor. We have here the pure terrorist community: a 
small minority of rulers, extreme exploitation of virtually expendable 
subjects, and no possible initial link between rulers and ruled other 
than hatred. What are the chances of a regime of this kind? 


‘The most accessible description of the political structure of the German 
camps is Dr. E. KoGONn’s Der SS Staat. 
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At first sight they are extremely bright. In the German camps a 
sprinkling of S.S. guards not only maintained control over popula- 
tions the size of a largish modern city, but also kept them at some 
sort of work. Vastly outnumbered by men who were frequently 
more intelligent than they, benefiting by none of the ‘pleasing 
illusions which made power gentle and obedience liberal’, by no 
sanction of religious, patriotic or traditional loyalty, their régime was 
for long periods stable. It is true that the actual guards could be readily 
reinforced by the whole might of the outside State. To this extent they 
were not in fact outnumbered. Exclusive control of modern weapons 
and techniques could similarly multiply their numbers. Nevertheless 
we have some indications of the power of terror over majorities. We 
have only to remember the huge transports of doomed menand women 
to extermination camps, numbering off, lining up, undressing, piling 
their belongings, digging their graves and lying down in them— 
there are cases of all these — voluntarily obeying a handful of guards 
at a time when desperate revolt could not conceivably have made 
their situation worse. It was not simply fear, but the habit of slavery 
induced by systematic terror which made such revolts so rare. 

Terror — the constant threat and reality of death and torture — 
was thus the foundation of the political system of the Camp. The 
rest followed through the normal operations of Jaissez-faire, pro- 
vided the rulers were prepared to allow the stronger or the more 
brutal slaves to take a small share of the benefits of office, whether 
as ‘Kapos’ or other camp Officials, or as minor gangsters. Virtually 
the whole of the everyday administration and terror (in this instance 
the two were indistinct) were in their hands; a great saving of man- 
power for the rulers. The resulting social structure is not peculiar to 
concentration camps. It has been studied by sociologists in prisons 
— especially badly run ones — in the U.S.A., and in the jungle life 
within certain negro ghettos of the U.S.A. and the Union of South 
Africa, though naturally, in places like Mauthausen or Auschwitz 
the case is more extreme. It may be noted that the small incentives 
which the privileged stratum of slaves were granted are probably 
inessential. It is perfectly easy to conceive of a similar structure 
growing up — the gas-oven section of Auschwitz is an example — 
without greater inducement than the hope of postponing death. 

A sort of natural selection thus operated among the slaves which 
tended to stabilize the system. The weak died, or ceased to care 
whether they lived or died (the camp term for them was ‘Moslems’) 
or were killed. So were the open rebels who were unprotected by a 
very strong underground apparatus. Those who wanted to stay 
alive adapted themselves to life in circumstances in which death 
and torture were omnipresent and capricious. It is possible to se¢ 
how a couple of generations of such a slave régime could produce 
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not merely personal adaptation such as the ‘uncle Tom mentality’ 
and the obsequiousness and unobtrusiveness of the old ghetto Jew, 
but a conventional type of behaviour likely to lead to the minimum 
of massacre, and the greatest chance of unharassed survival — in quiet 
times, perhaps, of modest satisfaction — for the greatest number of 
slaves. Even in the camps the pressure of slave opinion against anti- 
social behaviour such as escaping, or rebellion which would provoke 
mass terror, was very great. In slave societies which could stabilize 
themselves, as the S.S. state could not, this collective adaptation to 
slave status (which may take the form, in quiet times, of ‘loyalty’, 
or at any rate a perverted pride in one’s firm status) provides the 
immediate guarantee of tranquillity. In time it may make the overt 
resort to terror exceptional. This is all the more likely, if the slaves 
are selected, not as in concentration camps for rebelliousness, but 
on the contrary for superior docility; as peaceful peasant populations 
are conquered by warlike nomads. Where a new ruling group 
replaces an already established one, and inherits part of its capital 
of voluntary obedience — takes over a going concern — it is, of 
course, in an even stronger position. 

In theory, therefore, it seems quite possible for a minority, willing 
to use terror without restraint, and multiplying its force by the 
monopoly of certain resources of coercion, to establish its rule 
over a majority, maintain it, and create in the end a stable order 
of sorts. The case of absolutely pure coercion is of course artificial 
and — except for the Nazi camps — unreal. So is the assumption 
that the slave-state is self-contained and undisturbed by internal or 
external changes. This degree of abstraction does not matter, since 
we are analysing a general problem. 

The maintenance of power, however, is only the first task of the 
tulers. The real test of coercion comes when they carry out the 
second, which is to maintain the slave population at work and 
capable of supplying the surplus which they want to appropriate. 
This side of the question is normally neglected by students, since for 
the greater part of recorded history we may take it for granted that 
the subjects will produce a surplus of sorts over and above what they 
need to survive —at any rate outside famine years. It may be 
unwillingly and inefficiently produced. But in the nature of things, 
tefusal to produce a surplus for any length of time normally means 
tefusal to produce at all, and since men must live, they must also go on 
producing. Even in extreme cases of war or civil war, the choice for 
most peasants is not between grain deliveries and no deliveries; for 
most workers not between producing for the enemy and not pro- 
ducing, but between more or less evasion, sabotage and inefficiency. 
Indeed, the more highly developed the productive apparatus, the 
smaller the chances of such evasion, unless it be superbly organized 
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by an underground apparatus. Thus, though the earth may be 
scorched, the local inhabitants must go on earning their living, and 
something extra for the ruler, unless they emigrate en bloc; an 
increasingly difficult matter. They may do so in a more primitive 
manner, though the odds are, in traditional societies, they will 
continue to produce in traditional ways which cannot be varied 
much. Assuming that our framework of coercion be clamped over a 
community for a few generations, even extreme cases of refusal to 
produce would become rare, though more efficient forms of evasion, 
such as sympathizing with brigands in Southern Italy, might 
have to be tackled. 

Admittedly production will be very inefficient, but the exactions 
of rulers have normally adapted themselves to the prevailing level 
of productivity in the static and slow-moving societies which cover 
most of recorded history. Just so quartermasters of invading troops 
in past wars could automatically and out of long experience assess 
the capacity of an occupied Galician village at so many chickens or 
pigs, or souteneurs know how much to get off their girls. In any 
case, by modern standards these exactions were probably not great, 
at any rate so long as the rulers’ personal consumption or ostenta- 
tion set the limits. A modest rearmament programme today may 
require a greater redistribution of the national income than the 
accumulation of wealth by a handful of rajahs and their hangers-on, 
fabulous though this may be. 

To some extent the situation in a modern economy is analogous. 
A good deal of ‘surplus’ is produced, and even increased, in ways 
which do not really depend on the personal willingness or reluctance 
of the producer; so that the problem still remains fundamentally one 
of simple appropriation. A railway system in occupied Europe, for 
instance, might well resent having to serve the Germans. However, 
so long as it was kept running at all, however unwillingly, slowly, or 
racked by sabotage, it did help them very substantially. No doubt 
Czech industry could have produced a great deal more for the 
German war effort, had it wanted to; but whether it liked to or not — 
and this is no reflection on the Czechs — its production did materially 
assist it. The deliberate removal of people from occupations 
producing a small surplus to those producing a larger one — Polish 
ghetto craftsmen into war factories, for instance — produced a net 
gain for the rulers, though not the maximum theoretical net gain. This 
is all the more true as much even of modern industrial production 
and farming operates far below the theoretical level of efficiency, i.¢. 
is run on the assumption that producers are very inefficient. (The 
growth of scientific management and other devices for intensifying, 
among other things, personal effort, has made this less true since 
the 1890s, but the fact remains.) 
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To put the matter briefly, then, a purely predatory group like the 
Nazis can, if it gains control of a modern productive apparatus for 
a period without serious risk of overthrow, make it operate at a 
respectable capacity, even in the face of almost universal hostility, 

rovided, that is, that it is technically competent to run it, and makes 
fairly stable or only slowly increasing demands on it. Should it wish 
to operate it with deported labour, or even with concentration camp 
inmates doomed to the gas ovens, then, speaking technically, it 
would merely have to base its calculations on a very low level of 
individual efficiency, and a very high rate of labour turnover. So 
long as the ‘expendable’ workers do not make up a greater propor- 
tion of the total than can be replaced by, say, slave-trading or the 
normal population increase, the risk of killing off too many is small. 
In any case, assuming that such a régime were to establish itself for 
a generation or two, and were to adopt the political techniques 
already briefly discussed, it might well condition the slaves to accept 
the status quo. They would then work, perhaps inefficiently, but 
not necessarily in a state of permanent rebelliousness. They might 
be open, within limits, to inducements for better productivity. They 
might even find themselves, from sheer inability to live empty 
working lives, rediscovering that pleasure in doing one’s work 
irrespective of reward, or those social satisfactions of communal life 
at work which the modern industrial psychologist values so much. 
The darkies would be singing as they picked the cotton. I omit for 
the moment the problem of resistance to ‘conditioning’ and exploit- 
ation, which will be briefly considered below. 

Granted that the ‘surplus’ is automatically produced by a working 
economy; granted that it can be produced, and even increased, by 
slaves working at the lowest conventional level of efficiency (which 
may in some instances imply modern productive techniques); granted 
finally that the rulers have some technical competence, then the 
tule of pure terror should be sufficient to maintain and appropriate 
that surplus, in the absence of effective resistance. The real test of 
coercion comes when rulers exact not a standard surplus based on 
stable production, but one which has to be increased rapidly by 
means of extraordinary personal efforts: in situations of total 
warfare, or drastic and ambitious economic planning. Such situa- 
tions weaken the power of coercion in two ways: first, by requiring 
abnormal individual effort over long periods; second, by making the 
economy as a whole abnormally sensitive to an amount of passive 
resistance or lowered efficiency which would not seriously disturb a 
stable one. There would be less danger in actual interruptions of 
work, unless they happened to be exceptionally long, or in key sectors. 
The disruption of production caused by strikes has always been much 
exaggerated by political folklorists. (It may well be argued that an 
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occasional strike has the same psychological effect on production as 
an occasional rest-pause or holiday.) It is rather that, in an economy 
which possesses few reserves, and depends on the complex, planned 
co-ordination of scarce supplies and scarce services, any relatively 
_ small failure to reach the ‘target’ may have disproportionately large 
results. Fuel crises have made us sufficiently aware of this point. 

Now there is little sign that this problem can be solved by pure 
coercion, or even by the caricature of ‘incentives’ that grows up in 
a straightforward slave system like that of the Nazi Camps. The 
evidence from Buchenwald shows how hard it was to make slaves 
work efficiently, as distinct from making them work at all; 
massive evasion and sabotage could flourish, even under the threat 
of torture and death, in a community whose members were hostile 
to their rulers. But in the situations with which we are concerned, 
the willing co-operation, active or passive, of the people is essential. 
Such conspiracies to non-co-operation as we see in the Camps 
exist to some extent in every society in which men believe themselves 
to work for the benefit of others, or to have cause to fear efficiency. 
The restrictive practices of workers are familiar. In peasant societies, 
indeed, such passive non-co-operation may and often does reach 
monumental proportions. Under normal circumstances, even under 
circumstances of normal growth, rulers might simply make a con- 
ventional allowance for this degree of resistance in calculating the 
amount of work they can get out of subjects. When rapid changes 
are required, it presents a terrifying obstacle, unless voluntarily 
removed. Paradoxically our age, in which the direct legal compul- 
sion to work (whether we call it direction of labour, conscription or 
something else) is used on a greater scale than in most periods of 
the past, has made us aware of its limitations. 

It may be objected that the need for voluntary co-operation is not 
really as great as I have implied. Let us assume dictatorial power to 
override the resistance of the cotton unions and completely redeploy 
labour in the mills, introducing new lay-outs, new machines for semi- 
skilled workers, etc. Let us assume further that we are ready to face 
the temporary disorganization and loss of production while the 
resistance of the men on the job is broken, in the hope of making up 
for the loss later. Can we not then expect higher production, even 
if the mills are now operated by unwilling and less efficient labour, 
simply because the ratio of labour to plant and equipment is much 
lower? The situation is, after all, not unprecedented in industrial 
history. Doubtless such forced change may be undertaken in 
individual branches of work, or over short periods of time, though 
it is rather doubtful whether it could be done in periods of labour 
shortage without crippling dislocation. No doubt also economists 

1 See JOHN MAYNARD: Russia in Flux, p. 38. 
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could calculate a rate of production increase over the whole of the 
slave economy which might be maintained by such methods alone. 
Moreover, if we can draw upon very heavy foreign investment or 
equivalent aid to ‘bridge the gap’, a productive apparatus might 
well be built up which could be fairly well operated by very low- 

ade labour — and technically this is what slave labour comes to. 
Without such aid, however, the rate of increase would inevit- 
ably be rather slow. But it is difficult to see how an economy 
which started with no reserves of up-to-date machinery, no outside 
aid, and a very low proportion of competent technicians could 
maintain the rate of productive expansion of, say, Eastern Europe 
and the U.S.S.R. for any length of time without a quite remarkable 
voluntary co-operation of its productive population.* 

There is, however, another possibility. Incentives may be given 
to, and co-operation expected from, a minority of key men, while no 
active help and only the minimum level of efficiency is required from 
the rest. We have in fact seen that the Concentration Camp did not 
do without carrots of a sort for its privileged stratum, however big 
the stick on which it nominally relied against them, and actually 
relied on against the majority of its slaves. This kind of economic 
dualism has been tried quite often in economic history. Nineteenth- 
century British employers relied very largely on it, when they 
distinguished between the skilled ‘artisans’ who needed to be 
humoured and paid well, and the unskilled ‘labourers’ who could 
reasonably be kept at subsistence level or thereabouts. Even much 
later F. W. Taylor, the inventor of ‘scientific management’, worried 
mainly about the co-operation of the production-line workers, and 
not about that of the men who shovelled dirt or did similar jobs, 
and who were in any case not native-born Americans. Theoreti- 
cally, then, a sharply stratified working-population, the lower levels 
of which are composed of slaves, might do the trick. 

In practice there are several reasons for doubting whether such 
rigid separation would work in the extreme situations which we have 
in mind. The most plausible is precisely the one which has been 
advanced against a policy of maintaining negro workers as a 
permanently unskilled labour force in South Africa. In the absence 
of a large enough reserve of skilled workers such a policy must limit 
both the scope and speed of productive development. In fact we 
know that the labour policies of states planning rapid industrializa- 
tion have all been dominated, from the start of the really big effort 
of construction, by the need to multiply new skills, and to upgrade 


1 This does not mean that people are necessarily free of compulsion. The view 
that people only give of their best when not ordered about, will not bear examin- 
ation. Granted the fundamental ‘active willingness’, it must be decided on the 
Merits of the case whether they prove it as volunteers or details. 
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as many workers as quickly as possible. After various experiments 
it has come to be generally, and rightly, recognized, at any rate in 
Eastern Europe, that this is overwhelmingly a problem of pro- 
viding incentives. It has in fact been systematically and primarily 
tackled as such. So long as our extreme situation — total war effort, 
or ambitious planned construction — lasts, a majority of the people 
must be given incentives, and give in return their willing co-operation, 
In such cases a slave-state would almost certainly break down after 
a while. 

The case of modern warfare by mass armies is similar. A great 
deal of effective fighting may be done with soldiers who fear their 
drill-sergeant more than the enemy, though even the miserable 
battle-field cattle of the eighteenth century had their incentives: 
regimental pride, the soldier’s swagger, the hope of women and loot, 
perhaps even the sense of national superiority which made press- 
ganged sailors show ‘active willingness’ in the face of the enemy. 
Yet everyone knows the difference, in modern wars at least, between 
armies composed of men willing to fight and those who are not. 
Even the best equipment and the most dazzling logistical organization 
is no alternative to the active willingness to make supreme efforts. No 
doubt soldiers of some countries would, for traditional and other 
reasons, go on fighting longer than others before asking themselves 
whether it might not be simpler to slacken off, malinger, be taken 
prisoner or even desert. No doubt the iron compulsion of some 
armies can postpone that moment. Sooner or later, in wars such as 
those of the last forty years, it will come. We know of too many 
examples of soldiers dragging their feet, and even some of what Lenin 
called ‘voting with their feet’ to underrate its importance. 

Before the twentieth century such extreme cases occurred rarely, 
if at all. Consequently we cannot consider them to have effectively 
limited the use of coercion. Since, however, states are rarely isolated, 
or the subject population completely cowed or completely adapted 
to slave status, some brakes on absolute coercion generally exist. 
After all, the townsmen of Central Asia revolted against Mongol 
rule within a generation of being conquered; and if the degree of 
terror which the Mongols were willing to apply was insufficient to 
secure absolute tranquillity, we can hardly expect less ruthless types 
to do so. 

Resistance and outside influence or intervention must be con- 
sidered together. We are really dealing with two things; the chances 
of resisting the coercive rulers and the chances of overthrowing them. 
It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to think of societies in which there 
is no possibility of resistance, however intermittent. The German 
Camps were certainly;not in this respect an extreme case, for they 
selected their population largely from dissidents, and among them 
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Communists, a group better equipped for resisting terrorist régimes 
than any other, since their organization and outlook were always 
based on the assumption that rulers would, if need be, exercise com- 
pletely unrestrained coercion against subjects. Hence their success 
in maintaining their cadres, and in the ruthless subterranean war with 
the ‘Greens’ — the criminal camp inmates — for control of the key 
‘slave’ positions in the camps: trusties, office, store and hospital 
orderlies, links with the outside world, etc. The result, in camps domin- 
ated by the ‘Reds’ — Buchenwald seems to have been the most striking 
example — was an unbelievably elaborate and efficient ‘parallel state 
machine’. The existence of such shadow states is not so remarkable, 
they occur regularly in ‘unreformed’ American penitentiaries. 
What is remarkable is the use of such a state, not for purely private 
purposes, but for the maintenance of the morale of resisters, the 
equipment of revolutionaries, and the systematic preparation of 
the seizure of political power. 

The impressive underground structures of German camps rested 
on the firm foundation of the rulers’ dependence on the ruled; for as 
we have seen, the rule of a small minority is possible only if a great 
deal of day-to-day administration and the running of the society is, 
in effect, sub-delegated to men of slave status. So long as the rulers 
do not succeed in imposing their set of values, ethics and loyalties on 
the subjects (‘capture their souls’) they have no real guarantee 
against resistance; and the closer a society gets to pure terrorism, 
the smaller their chances of doing this. The evidence of coercive 
societies in the past seems to show that the most usual result of their 
efforts is to. make the slaves live two lives. ‘Got one mind for white 
folks to see, *nother for what I know is me’ as the negro folksong 
has it. The set of values imposed on the slave, as medieval seignors 
imposed Christianity on Saxons or Poles, is in one sense an 
adaptation to dependent status; in another it expresses resistance 
to adaptation. The negro spiritual expresses both acceptance and 
revolt. Where slaves do not even nominally share a universe of 
discourse with their rulers, and retain their private rites, ideas, 
folklore, language, etc., we can probably trace the same dualism. 
Two points are worth observing, however. First, the most effective 
‘underground ideology’ is one which emphasises the collective unity 
of the slaves; second, that actual resistance is encouraged by some 
types of ‘underground ideology’ rather than others. The ineffective- 
ness of purely private non-conformism in the Camps is well attested. 
Those who maintained their morale best were Communists, religious 
groups such as the Jehovah’s Witnesses, who were automatic 
candidates for the Camps, and groups with national cohesion. Those 
who failed to maintain it were the men and women who relied on 
individual resources, especially non-political inmates. But while the 
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gospel faith of the Jehovah’s Witnesses enabled them to survive as 
human beings, it provided no incentive to active resistance and 
organization such as the Communists’. Just so the pagan negro 
slaves imported into Brazil differed from the Mohammedan ones, 
who could not be conditioned to accept slave status, but revolted 
periodically until they were extirpated — an interesting illustration 
incidentally of the ‘natural selection’ of a slave society. 

Yet there is a great difference between resistance, active or passive, 
and the chances of effective revolution. Resistance may, in a slave 
society, be endemic; but it may also have no function beyond that of 
maintaining stable conditions for the subjects within the framework 
of dependence. (Hence perhaps the importance of custom, ‘the old 
law’ and similar slogans in early peasant revolts.) A stable coercive 
society may allow for a ‘coefficient of resistance’, just as it allows for 
a ‘coefficient of evasion’ in calculating its exactions and compulsions; 
knowing that abnormal demands — or even normal demands in 
years of famine or drought — will provoke desperate rebellion. Of 
course societies are rarely stable, whether they pass through periodic 
cycles, as in China before the nineteenth century, or through suc- 
cussive stages of economic change, as in the past centuries of 
European history. Consequently in practice coercive rulers will have 
to create situations which jeopardize their rule. 

Such ‘revolutionary situations’ have been analysed by Lenin. 
Following him it appears that, generally speaking, there will be three 
symptoms ofsucha situation. First, it will be ‘impossible for the ruling 
classes to maintain their rule in an unchanged form’; there will be ‘a 
crisis, in one form or another, among the ‘‘upper classes’’, a crisis in 
the policy of the ruling class which causes fissures, through which the 
discontent and indignation of the oppressed classes burst forth. 
Usually, for a revolution to break out it is not enough for the ‘‘lower 
classes to refuse’’ to live in the old way; it is necessary also thatthe 
“‘upper classes should be unable’’ to live in the old way’; second, 
‘the want and suffering of the oppressed classes will have become 
more acute than usual’; third, ‘as a consequence of the above causes 
there is a considerable increase in the activity of the masses, who in 
“‘peace time’’ quietly allow themselves to be robbed, but who in 
turbulent times are drawn both by the circumstances of the crisis 
and by the ‘‘upper classes’’ themselves into independent historical 
action’. Such situations will not, however, produce revolutions 
unless there exists ‘the ability of the revolutionary class to carry out 
revolutionary mass actions strong enough to break (or to under- 
mine) the old government’.? 


1 ARTHUR Ramos: Las Culturas Negras en el Nuevo Mundo (Mexico 1943) cap. 
xiv. 
* The Collapse of the Second International (Sel. Wks. V, p. 174). 
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The genuine slave situation is of course only one of many to 
which Lenin believed his analysis to apply. Without going any 
further into this analysis, we may agree that it still leaves coercive 
rulers with a great many possibilities of avoiding overthrow, 
though rather fewer since the opening of the period of middle 
class and working-class revolutions than before. Indeed, before 
this period there appear to have been only three convenient 
possibilities for slaves to get rid of the rule of their masters, and the 
most important of these had the disadvantage that normally it might 
lead merely to the substitution of another set of masters of the same 
kind as the first: evasion (like that of the runaway slaves who built 
communities of Maroons in Jamaica, and Bush Negroes in the 
Guianas), revolt in inaccessible areas (as in Montenegro) and the 
withdrawal of support from rulers in the face of foreign invasion. 
This last case is, in fact, the most usual example of an ‘extreme 
situation’ such as we analysed above, which occurs in stable or 
slowly changing societies. Doubtless it is of great importance 
historically. The conjunction of peasant rebellion and foreign 
invasion in the overthrow of Chinese dynasties has been remarked, 
as has the ‘tacit social revolution’ which facilitated the Turkish 
‘conquests in the Balkans, the Arab ones in Syria and Egypt, and 
doubtless also much of the overthrow of the West-Roman Empire. 
Naturally such situations are exceptional. Even in societies since the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, doomed revolts have been more 
frequent than successful ones; though it may be argued that in our 
century, when internal revolt and international relations are in- 
extricably intertwined, the possibility of maintaining a pure terrorist 
régime for one or more generations is increasingly small. It is easy to 
construct conditions under which, let us say, the S.S. dictatorship 
over the ‘lower races’ of Europe might have been permanent; and to 
sketch the outline of the institutions of such a society. The S.S. 
‘intellectuals’ indeed did so, and their speculations make interesting, 
if repulsive, reading. Yet their assumptions of a society utterly 
Victorious over all outside challengers, and undisturbed by internal 
contradictions, was wholly unrealistic. Over the greater part of the 
world today no state can hope to enjoy the two or three generations 
of absolute security which would allow a purely terrorist régime to be 
imposed and permanently anchored. Nor does it seem likely that 
even a régime taking over a coercive system from its predecessors as 
a going concern could today establish itself or maintain its power 
very easily. 

Nevertheless, the powers of coercion in suitable conditions even 
today should not be underrated. A little reflection on the practical 
chances of subjects in a strong and isolated coercive state winning 
immediate freedom, will safeguard us against undue optimism. 
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We can now sum up our conclusions. 

First, it may be assumed that, in stable or slowly changing societies, 
‘states’ can come into being on a basis of pure, or almost pure 
coercion, can maintain themselves and in time acquire, at least 
superficially, those characteristics of social adhesion, mutual loyalty, 
etc., which have generally struck political theorists. Whether they 
have actually done so, and whether this element is the only, or the 
main one in the formation of states, is a question unaffected by the 
validity of our argument. 

Second, pure coercion may, though with rather greater difficulty, 
subjugate majorities to technically powerful minorities, even when 
the rulers wish to appropriate not a stable and conventional, but an 
increasing ‘surplus’. This may be done by imposing a productive 
apparatus capable of being operated by non-co-operative labour. 
Normally, however, it would probably be desirable to give incentives 
to, and to expect active co-operation from, a sizeable minority of 
the ruled. 

Third, the power of coercion decreases the more the ‘state’ sets 
itself tasks which can only be fulfilled by considerable personal 
effort by the majority of subjects—far greater effort than the 
traditional, customary or conventional, whatever that may be ina 
given society. The extreme cases are, on the military side, wars in 
which the existence of the society is at stake; on the economic side, 
total war economies and planned economies in rapid construction. 
In these cases coercion may retain only subsidiary importance, 
though it need not be negligible. To a lesser extent the need to secure 
the active co-operation of the subjects imposes limits on pure 
coercion even in less extreme situations, though these may be so 
customary and conventional as not to be consciously recognized 
as such. 3 

Fourth, resistance and non-co-operation will be endemic in all 
coercive societies which establish themselves permanently, though it 
may threaten the stability of the régime only in rare, exceptional, 
though historically determinable situations. Short of the conjuncture 
of events which have been called ‘revolutionary situations’ and 
‘effective revolutionary forces and leadership’, coercive rulers stand 
an excellent chance of maintaining themselves. We may add that, 
taking the world as a whole, these conjunctures are more likely in our 
age than in most past ones, and consequently that the chances of the 
coercive rulers are slimmer. 

A point of wider interest emerges for the student of political theory 
from all this. Much of the popular discussion of such systems as the 
democratic has, in this country at least, been in terms of ‘consent’; 
and ‘consent’ has been thought of as essentially intellectual or verbal. 
But in practice, as I have argued, another form of consent is of at 
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least equal importance, though in the placid and relatively inactive 
political systems of the past its importance has, quite understandably, 
tended to be overlooked. This is what Lenin called ‘voting with 
one’s feet’ and the Webbs, who are among the few theorists to deal 
with it, ‘the continuance of general assent’. Writing of trade union 
government, especially in time of strike, they observed that 


the success or failure of the policy of the organization depends 
not on the passive acquiescence of the rank and file in the acts 
done by the Executive Committee or the officers, but upon each 
member’s active performance of a personal task.” 


When this was written (1897) it was not yet obvious that this peculiar~- 
ity of trade union government is of general interest. However, in the 
extreme situations — wars, reconstruction, all-out productive effort, 
planned industrialization — which today look like becoming the 
normal state of political life in many parts of the world, it is. If a 
community finds itself in such a situation, the question whether it can 
call on the ‘continuous active assent’ of its citizens, is of much greater 
practical, though perhaps not of more metaphysical and moral, 
importance than the question whether its citizens vote in periodic 
elections with two or more parties. (Of course the second question 
may be of practical interest, if it can be shown that the introduction 
of certain electoral or other devices helps to secure better active 
support than could otherwise be obtained.) The world may be 
divided into the states which can call on this active and continuous 
support and those which cannot. The experience of such periods 
as that of the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, and of the past 
generation, shows that the dividing line does not coincide with that 
drawn on a priori grounds between different constitutions. 

So far as governments need to call on this active co-operation of the 
citizens — this voting with feet, head and hands every day, and not 
simply at periodically indicated moments — there are thus genuine 
and constant limits to pure coercion. So far as they need not do so, 
the political experience of the German concentration camps adds 
weight to the view that the powers of sheer terror are far greater than 
the most pessimistic of nineteenth-century liberals believed, though 
the chances of régimes based on it would seem, in the present phase 
of history, to be not particularly bright. 


1 Industrial Democracy (1902 edn.), p. 62. They deny, wrongly I think, that this 
applies to ‘the modern democratic state’. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE 


P. MANSELL JONES 


1 

IT was a dogma with Jules Ferry, who was mainly responsible for the 
educational laws of the Third Republic, that education in France 
should not be a state monopoly. It is none the less true that general 
and especially foreign opinion has tended to identify modern French 
education, and its tradition of strict intellectualism and surmenage, 
exclusively with the state system. The Catholic contribution has 
been underestimated, ignored or condemned. Since the Occupation, 
however, it is repeatedly claimed that the ‘climate of opinion’ has 
changed in favour of an increasing recognition of the ‘natural assets’ 
constituted by /’enseignement libre — those ‘private’ systems, free 
from state control, of which the Catholic system is so predominant 
that ‘free education’ and ‘Catholic education’ are practically 
synonymous terms.’ Today such recognition appears to be approach- 
ing an effective climax with the renewed demands of the hierarchy, 
the hearing they receive in non-Catholic quarters and their emergence 
in parliamentary debates. To do justice to this change would involve 
tracing the history of the reaction from the anti-clerical suppressions 
and interdictions with which this century opened. For that task the 
present writer has no competence. Some compensation may, 
however, be found in this attempt to recount what he was able to 
learn and observe in the course of recent visits to a variety of educa- 
tional institutions and milieux in France, undertaken with the 
assistance of authorities in this country and abroad. 

First a few statistics. In 1944, 30 per cent of the primary school 
population and 53 per cent of those in secondary schools attended 
Catholic establishments. For 1948-49 the totals in Catholic schools, 
as compared with those in National schools, were given as follows: 


Catholic National 
Primary 1,065,000 4,100,000 
Secondary 295,000 410,000 
Technical 325,000 209,000 
Universities 24,000 120,000 


According to one account for 1950 the total in Catholic secondary 


1 The Protestant contribution to French education is serious in quality but 
small in scale. 
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schools was 350,000 and in technical schools 400,000. The National 
Ministry’s official document, L’Organisation de |l’Enseignement en 
France, admits that the free secondary grade has ‘effectives’ of the 
same size as the corresponding state grade, and that the free techni- 
cal education is also very important. Writing at the end of 1946 
the Director of secondary education considered it a reproach to 
democracy that there were more pupils in the private than in the 
public establishments of that grade.’ 

From the Catholic standpoint the disturbing feature in recent 
calculations is the decrease in the free elementary population, owing 
to the law of gratuity which forbids fees being charged. Nevertheless 
one fifth of the primary school population of France attend 15,000 
Catholic schools.* These schools are unevenly distributed: strong in 
the west (La Vendée, Brittany), weak in the centre and south. In 
Lyons one third of this grade are Catholic. The distribution of second- 
ary education is also uneven, but is said to be solidly organized on a 
traditional basis. Financial difficulties are less marked, but crushing 
fees have to be charged for board and tuition. This grade was 
described as flourishing, though some deterioration was suspected in 
the quality of the pupils. An ideal of Catholic pedagogy is, I was 
told, to avoid having too many pupils in one establishment, to limit 
classes to 12 or 15 and to restrict the size of schools to totals of 150 
to 200. There is no shortage of pupils; the great need is for funds, 
despite great sacrifices on the part of parents and teachers. To do 
the job properly would require a budget of 24 to 25 milliards (£24m.). 
Buildings, laboratories and equipment, while they constitute a 
considerable national asset, impose a heavy burden on those respon- 
sible for their upkeep; many premises are in bad repair. And what 
of the staff? Their devotion is assured, although in competence they 
are very unequal. The number of certified teachers is not known. 
‘For many of them the situation is tragic; they have not even the 
Vital minimum.’ Primary headmasters receive an average of 11,000 
francs a month (less than £150 a year). Even for such salaries, 
‘where the money comes from is a mystery’. Its ultimate source is 

‘ Most of these figures are taken from official documents which offer them as 
approximate. Considerable diversity occurs between some of the totals given 
by different authorities for the same categories. For part of the information 
at the beginning of this article I am indebted to personal interviews, of which 
the most useful were those with R. P. Régis Jolivet, Professor of Philosophy 
and Dean of Arts in the Catholic Institut of Lyons, and R. P. R. Jacquin of the 
Catholic Institut of Paris. The subsequent discussion on political problems is 
drawn from contemporary journalism. I assume that these totals include those 
attending Catholic agricultural schools. 

*G. Monon: ‘La Réforme de 1’Enseignement de Second Degré’, Europe, 
November 1946. 

*L’Homme Nouveau, June 10th, 1951. 

* Reported in Le Figaro, April 24th, 1951. 
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the determination of Catholic families to maintain a confession, 
form of education.’ The general organization of Catholic education 
was recently characterized in a not unsympathetic survey as ‘anar. 
chical’: all depends in practice on local effort and varies with th 
quality of devotion. Ultimately the organization rests on a diocesan 
basis, and the diocese is a ‘feudal’ subdivision. Improvement in 
relations between Church and State is essential; opposition mus 
yield to emulation.’ 

France has five Catholic universities or Instituts: Paris (3615 
students), Lyons (2000), Lille (1800), Angers (1500) and Toulous 
(300). The state university of Strasbourg is unique in possessing 
both a Catholic and a Protestant faculty. Certain departments have 
doctrinal counterparts not found in the state institutions (e.g. civil 
law and canon law). Although two types of training, ‘sacred and 
profane’, are thus available at each centre, most of the teaching is to 
mixed audiences, ecclesiastical and secular. In addition, courses of 
lectures open to the public are provided, chiefly in historical and 
apologetical subjects. At Paris the staff is composed of 255 regular 
teachers, special lecturers being recruited freely. 

A variety of specialist establishments is attached to each univer 
sity centre. To the six Paris faculties — three of sciences sacrées and 
three of sciences profanes — are annexed six schools or institutes 
(oriental languages, pedagogy, etc.). A novel addition is the Univer- 
sité féminine, which provides courses in higher education for women. 
To the Paris centre is also attached the agricultural school of Beauvais. 

The Catholic Jnstituts are constituted in accordance with the laws 
of July 12th, 1875, May 15th, 1880, and July Ist, 1901. Forbiddento 
call themselves ‘universities’, they are precluded from granting 
degrees, but may prepare fee-paying students for the state examina- 
tions. ‘All dues paid to the free faculties are exactly of the same 
value as those paid to the state faculties.” (Similar arrangements 
hold for school examinations fees.) But the State’s monopoly of 
public awards and certificates obliges the free institutions to conform 
in matters of syllabus and method to its own model and standards. 
Moreover all Catholic students supplicating for degrees must first 
have secured the certificate of the public baccalauréat. The free 
faculties may grant their own diplomas, but only one of these, in 
engineering, is accepted as an official qualification. ‘Prosperous 
despite terrible difficulties’ — such was the view one of my inter- 

1 La Vendée has 38 communes, totalling 38,000 inhabitants, in which all pupils 
without exception attend Catholic schools, and the school population is increas- 
ing. One Catholic publication cited a curious case of a state school being kept 
open for the sake of one pupil, despite the protests of several local Mayors. 

® These remarks are drawn from a very thorough enquéte on the situation of 


Catholic education in France, published in the review Esprit, Nos. 3-4 and 10, 
March-April and May 1949. 
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locutors expressed on the situation of the Catholic ‘universities’. 

Each Institut has its undergraduate societies. There appear to be 
no Catholic hostels, but specified pensions are recommended. Paris 
and the provincial university towns have in addition large and 
thriving associations of Catholic students which are run indepen- 
dently. These centres are well organized and provide opportunities 
for vigorous discussion; some of them provide meals. ‘In the student 
milieu,’ we read in a recent copy of Le Semeur, ‘the Catholics are 
everywhere present .. . there is, so to speak, a rechristianization of 
the University (this fact is clear at the Sorbonne).’ Referring to one 
of the Catholic student centres of Paris, the writer says: ‘Whatever 
judgment is passed on the Centre Richelieu, everyone will recognize 
that it would have been ‘‘unthinkable’’ twenty-five years ago.” 
Last Easter a great pilgrimage was organized: nine thousand French 
and foreign Catholic students followed in Péguy’s footsteps from 
Notre Dame of Paris to Notre Dame of Chartres. As they crowded 
into the vast nave peals from the organ blended with the coloured 
refractions of sunlight from the incomparable windows to create a 
scene of almost medieval elation. Mass was celebrated by the 
Archbishop of Paris. 


2 
The preface to the prospectus of the Lyons Jnstitut offers an 
intellectual and professional training, but insists that competence 


cannot be the sole aim of a Catholic university. Courses, contacts 
and teachers are recommended on the ground that they will aid the 
student to solve, as a Christian, the moral, metaphysical and spiritual 
problems presented by the various disciplines. An official pamphlet 
advertising the Paris centre concludes with the words: 

‘It is above all important to form an intellectual élite which is 
Christian and without which our society, deprived of the spiritual 
structure which has sustained it for centuries, is doomed to crumble 
under the shocks of a materialist civilization which strives on all 
hands to substitute itself for the Christian order.” “We must,’ says 
another approved publication,’ ‘have Catholic faculties of law, arts 
and science in which are taught the Christian conception of things, 
the Christian way of being a jurist, a scholar, a doctor, an industrial- 
ist, a tradesman. The Catholic universities are not designed to 
teduplicate the state universities or to vie with them; their proper 

1 Le Semeur; La Situation Etudiante Frangaise, p. 502. This remarkable review 
of students’ problems and affairs is produced at 11, Rue Jean de Bauvais, Paris, 
V. The number I quote from shows no date but appeared in the course of 1950. — 
Among independent centres of study mention should be made of the interesting 
experiment of Eaux Vives at Soisy-sur-Seine, where in a pleasant milieu free 


discussion mingles with expert instruction under Catholic direction. 
* Au Service du Pays, July 1950. 
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function is to work for the coming of God’s kingdom and to collabor- 
ate with the educational mission of the Church. The same things 
may be taught as in the state faculties, but differently, with other 
comments and appraised according to other principles.’ The Catho- 
lic universities should present a synthesis in which ‘all that is taught 
constitutes a homogeneous ensemble, one part sustaining another as 
in a fasces’. Catholic parents are enjoined to send their children to 
their own universities for the same reason as that for which they send 
them to their own schools; it is implied that the proportion of scholars 
who pass on to the Jnstituts is below what could be expected. 

From the standpoint of the State, Catholic education is unequivoc- 
ally sectarian. But the real difference is that it is religious in 
spirit; whereas state education is strictly humanistic. ‘Our type of 
enseignement,’ said the Director of secondary education in 1946, 
‘does not claim to be merely humanistic. It aims at being anthro- 
pocentric. Its purpose is to direct to man himself, to all human 
activities in general and to the history of men, every source of know- 
ledge that is taught. Notre enseignement c’est l'homme méme.”' 

Only quite recently have members of the French government 
treated the Catholic claims openly with ‘consideration and courtesy’, 
and have conceded that religious liberty should be ‘effective’ in the 
sphere of education. The chief complaint Catholics now make is that 
their liberty to educate is curtailed through lack of a share in the 
finances to which they contribute. Engaged in educating a consider- 
able proportion of the youth of France, from the elementary to the 
university levels, they strive to accomplish this task with insufficient 
funds, unassisted by state aid, while the taxes they pay for education 
are appropriated exclusively to the benefit of the state system. That 
Catholic families should be penalized by a double contribution at a 
time of increasing costs, confronted by increasing natality, the penury 
of the teachers and the inadequacy of buildings and equipment is 
felt to be an injustice which the common sense even of adversaries 
may be relied on to recognize. 

Commenting recently on the decision of a parliamentary com- 
mission that the funds provided by all should go to those schools 
which are open to all, the Archbishop of Paris observed: ‘Both types 
of school are open to all, but neither the one nor the other is accept- 
able to all. The fact that all contribute to the funds should permit a 
free choice of schooling. By reserving the money of all for one type 
only, freedom of choice is withheld from necessitous families and from 
the poor.’ To demand a mode of education in conformity with one’s 
conviction should not, he argued, provoke an agitation in a demo- 
cratic country. “Both types of education,’ he continued, ‘have a great 
task to perform for the nation in a spirit of mutual esteem and cordial- 

1 G. Monop, loc. cit. 
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ity. The object of the state school is to produce educated Frenchmen; 
the Catholic school has to produce educated Frenchmen who are 
Christians.’ The.bishops maintain that in so far as their schools 
contribute to the nation’s educational effort, they merit subventions 
from the State. This view rests on the belief that it is the duty of the 
nation to provide impartially for different types of education (‘le 
pluralisme scolaire’). The solution seems obvious, but it has its 
dangers. 

The contemporary opposition to aid for Catholic education is an 
ideological hang-over from anticlericalism. The idée laique has 
been defined as ‘an anti-christian doctrine which it is the function of 
the école laique to insinuate into the conscience of the child, just as 
Christian teachers insinuate Christian education’. As Frangois- 
Albert said in a notorious phrase: “L’évolution normale de la laicité, 
c’est 1’athéisme.’ The reply is: “La laicité, c’est l’animalité.’ Ex- 
tremists on either side share the fear that the opposite party will end 
in totalitarianism. One side points out that the defence of the 
Catholic schools always coincides with an outburst of anticlericalism; 
the other declares that the opening of a Catholic school in a small 
lay community means ‘war in the village’. Rightly or wrongly the 
secular view has tended to regard the educational effort of the 
Church as ‘the first phase of a clerical domination of the nation, and 
even of a political domination.” These views are taken from the 
interviews in Esprit, to which reference has already been made. 
Among much striking evidence is the confession of a priest who as 
director of education in the south of France complains that the part 
played by the workers in the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 was treated 
in the schools in his circuit ‘automatically and unanimously as that 
of dangerous and fraudulent malefactors, bandits without faith or 
law, who must at all costs be tamed and daunted by force’. The 
conclusion drawn by the investigators was that, if the Church wishes to 
contribute to the paix scolaire, she must abandon in form and sub- 
stance all that suggests propaganda or external conquest, without, 
however, abandoning all her positions. Writing still more recently 
in Etudes, a more specifically Catholic journal, the director, R. P. 
René d’Ouince maintains that in face of Communist propaganda the 
Catholics are today the defenders of that neutrality which safe- 
guards the conscience of the child. He admits, however, that flagrant 
Violations of neutrality, such as systematic criticism of religious 
Values, are now rare.* 


" Etudes, March 1951: ‘Aspect Politique de la question scolaire en France’. 

*When recently the question of propaganda was raised in the National 
Assembly, the Minister for Education felt obliged to intervene with this state- 
ment: “Members of the teaching profession have the same rights as other citizens; 
but before their pupils they must observe a strict neutrality and abstain from all 
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It is universally acknowledged that on the ideological plane the 
opposing contentions meet in an impasse. Solutions must be con- 
trived in more devious ways. The settlement proposed by the writers 
in Esprit accepts two conditions, but has itself (I imagine) little chance 
of being accepted. It must conform to the just gains of the foi 
laique and of civil toleration; it must also find, in agreement with 
the Church, a means, however novel, of satisfying the demands of 
her educational mission. The policy of subventions with its en- 
couragement to pluralism they condemn on the ground that multiple 
rival schools would stake claims which could not be denied. National- 
ization of all schools would be another false step: it would create a 
monopoly narrowly dependent on the State and, even worse, on 
the administration. They therefore suggest an autonomous ‘Univer- 
sité Nationale’, a system of public education not immediately 
dependent on the executive, controlled but not directed by the State. 
Religion, they contend, has no place normally in a public school 
system. Religious instruction should be parascolaire: it should be 
provided by a parallel organization or by arrangements amicably 
adopted to suit the case or the locality; and it must be strictly 
religious, not politico-religious. 

The suggestion to segregate religious instruction appears incom- 
patible not only with the aims and practices of Catholic educators 
but with the spirit of the directives delivered by Pope Pius XII in his 
address to their representatives on September 21st, 1950. Referring 
to higher education, the Pope said: ‘The paramount actuality of the 
Catholic universities resides in the utility, the need to constitute a 
body of doctrine which shall be ordered and solid, to create a whole 
ambience of specific Catholic culture.” 

The views expressed in Esprit are those of a group of earnest lay- 
men — ‘left-wing Catholics’ Mr Alexander Werth called them 
recently — who are moved to make suggestions in view of the finan- 
cial distress which threatens both types of school, while the rivalries 
between them absorb part of the resources which could be concen- 
trated on a ‘pacified organization of the national education’. In his 
consideration of the political aspect of the problem, M d’Ouince re- 
asserts the thesis of pluralism. ‘The solution’, he says, ‘which pre- 
sents itself quite naturally is that of a proportional redistribution of 
state subsidies, a régime in which a new legislation will permit the 
two schools, simply juxtaposed, to pursue their tasks with equal 


1 The fundamental document on Catholic education is the encyclical delivered 
by Pius XI on December 31st, 1929. 


propaganda in favour of a political or religious thesis. It is moreover desirable 
that, when out of school, they should avoid certain attitudes which would risk 
affecting their own dignity.” Reported in Le Monde, April 24th, 1951. 
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chances of success.’ In the hope of a compromise or ‘concordat’ on 
the practical level the writer is encouraged to indulge by the signs of 
rapprochement which have increased during the last twenty years. At 
the university level the religious problem hardly arises; at the second- 
ary grade tension has slackened. The /ycées are allowed almoners 
who come and go freely to give religious instruction by arrangement 
between the authorities and the parents. In such circumstances (I 
was informed) religious instruction may be given in any French 
school. In practice, however, such arrangements work far better at 
the higher grades: the bone of contention is the primary school. It 
is here those ‘black Hussars’ of the Third Republic, the free-thinking 
instituteurs, won their victory. It is here the Catholics admit they are 
still losing ground. 

M d’Ouince makes it the first condition of peace in the schools ‘to 
obtain real liberty of conscience for all Catholic children who attend 
state schools’. In return the Church recognizes the State’s right and 
duty to protect from all indiscreet intervention the conscience of 
children belonging to other religious confessions or to families of 
unbelievers; to forbid all proselytizing and to exact of Catholics who 
teach in state schools a strict respect for neutrality. His second con- 
dition is that Catholic schools should be delivered from their 
financial disabilities. The state has the power to provide this relief 
and Catholic families have the right to solicit its aid. 

To balance these considerations it may be useful to paraphrase a 
judicious statement of the ‘national’ point of view made by an 
Inspecteur Général who died quite recently.1 Regretting that a 
society should have reached a situation in which its public establish- 
ments of education cannot receive indifferently all the children of the 
nation and in which the rights of the State and of the family, of 
religion and of free thought are always in opposition, he suggests 
that the only possibility of finding a practical and humane solution 
is the creation of a system of national education founded on equal 
respect for all opinions, religious, philosophical and political, capable 
that is of uniting all types of mind around what is common, universal 
and best in civilization. This could not be effected by the creation of 
a pluralism of educational institutions which, designed to respond to 
the diverse spiritual families of France, would end only by restricting 
and enclosing the child in the rigid mould of a doctrine or of a party. 

Whether or not such a solution is possible the future will disclose. 
For the moment (I continue to paraphrase), anyone wishing to 
understand the character of French university institutions in what 
concerns either administration and pedagogical organization or the 
raison d’étre and functioning of the various examinations and 
concours which serve to recruit personnel, to select students and to 

1 J, B. ™10BETTA: Les Institutions universitaires, 1951. 
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sanction studies, must always bear in mind the educational dualism 
established by the laws of 1850, 1875 and 1886. Historians and 
sociologists will perhaps admit that up to a certain point this dualism 
has contributed, though not intentionally, to the establishment in 
France of an ample network of university institutions, the equivalent 
of which is not found in any other country and thanks to which there 
have developed, in the staffs of the state universities, those solid 
traditions of individualism and probity which have permitted them to 
resist successfully — the sombre period of 1940-44 furnished the 
proof — all attempts at intellectual subjection. 


3 

In 1950 the porches of Catholic Churches in France displayed a 
prominent yellow poster, half appeal, half protest, on behalf of the 
free schools. By the spring of 1951 most of these posters had dis- 
appeared: the case was being presented in terms less trenchant. One 
at least still remained at the entrance to St. Eustache in the central 
market-place of Paris. Its forceful summary of the situation may be 
worth reproducing: ‘In the Free Schools 800,000 families provide, 
without assistance, for the instruction of 1,500,000 pupils ... Mil- 
lions of French people will never be convinced that in their country a 
Liberty so sacred as the choice of a school must be paid for. The 
scandal has lasted long enough! Our school régime is (1) Unjust: 
what has happened to the equality of all Frenchmen? — (2) Anti- 
democratic: who bears the brunt? The modest worker and the father 
of a large family. — (3) Dishonest: the school population is increasing. 
The State has neither sufficient establishments nor sufficient teachers: 
the free system takes 1,500,000 pupils off its hands. — Could the 
State ‘‘nationalize’’ the Catholic schools? No hope of that. — The 
800,000 families render service to the State. Why refuse to satisfy 
their legitimate demands? The funds are for the use of all.’ 

The approaching election of a new Assemblée Nationale precipit- 
ated action in favour of a revision of the status quo. A national 
congress of Catholic educators was held at Toulouse on March 31st, 
1951. Here a delegation thirty thousand strong and representing four 
million electors, convinced that the defence of educational freedom 
resulting from the freedom of thought was one of the vital problems 
of the hour, staked their honour on reserving their votes, in the sub- 
sequent elections, for those candidates who were willing to subscribe 
to the Association Parlementaire pour la Liberté d’Esprit. This Assoc- 
iation undertakes to secure for Catholic education, as for the state 
education, the indispensable material aid and to assure the effective 
existence of essential liberty. After the recent election Le Monde 
announced that 276 deputies of the new Assembly had vowed 
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allegiance to it. Among subsidiary proposals was one to procure 
grants necessary to raise the salaries of teachers to the normal 
minimum and to provide for the extension of the benefit of scholar- 
ships to pupils within the free system. It was on this occasion that a 
Cardinal stirred his audience by characterizing the situation in the 
language of a socialist orator: ‘We are the proletarians of educa- 
tion ... Free education is starving.” 

The most significant event before the elections was a plenary 
assembly of the French episcopacy held on April 3rd and 4th 1951, 
the first of its kind since the one which met in an atmosphere of 
anxiety and strife after the separation of Church and State at the end 
of 1905. The declaration of about four hundred words which was 
immediately published was received generally as a temperate state- 
ment. It appealed for ‘immediate measures’ towards a settlement, 
but without suggesting precise means. There was no attack in the 
old style on the école sans Dieu. Homage was actually paid to the 
value of state education and to the merits of its teachers, among 
whom are many eminent Catholics. But the insistence of the Bishops 
on the doctrinal foundation of their own form of education remained 
frm. “To the Christian no school other than the Christian school is 
fully satisfactory. The duty which the Church imposes on Catholic 
parents to entrust their children to it appears to be in the very logic 
of the faith. If the situation involves the State in placing its ‘neutral’ 
schools at the disposal of those who can choose no other, it should 
tigorously see to it that the faith of the children be respected and it 
should impose no barrier. The right to free schooling is accepted in 
theory. But only the wealthier Catholics can exercise it. Deprived 
of all financial aid parents can send their children to free schools only 
by dint of exorbitant sacrifices, without even then securing an 
appropriate remuneration for the teachers. What in the event be- 
comes of the solemn affirmation contained in article 26 of the Declar- 
ation of the Rights of Man, promulgated on December 10th, 1948, 
to which France was a signatory: ‘‘Parents have the prior right to 
choose the type of education to be given to their children’’? The 
situation is urgent. Those who support the Catholic schools have 
teached the end of their resources.’ It is conceded that the general 
organization of a system of liberty cannot be rushed. But immediate 
measures are firmly demanded. Otherwise the Christian schools will 
‘lip into a moribund state through financial asphyxiation at the 
Precise moment when the new generation of more numerous 
children reach school age, and the inauguration of a régime worthy 


‘It is curious to note how leaders on each side tend to use the same language 
This from another advocate of the Catholic cause — ‘Nous réclamons la justice 
xolaire au nom de la justice sociale’ — was precisely the basic claim of the 
Langevin Report. See Universities Quarterly, November 1950. 
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of France will risk being attempted in the face of irreparable ruins, 

The point made here found support in the course of a series of 
judicious articles recently published in Le Monde.’ Admitting the 
difficulty of discovering a modus vivendi, it was there pointed out that 
the State could not, for material reasons, add to its already burden. 
some charge that of the considerable number of pupils who attend 
free schools.* The latter establishments are sometimes in an extremely 
precarious situation which should justify appeals made, if not for 
direct state aid, at least for grants from departments and communes 
where there are favourable majorities. Discussion could then open in 
an atmosphere less charged with immediate preoccupations and more 
conducive to natural concord. 

The Bishops’ declaration stimulated considerable interest and 
provoked some fantastic, though hardly violent, reactions. One of 
the chief adversaries, Professor Albert Bayet of the Sorbonne, found 
that ‘rarely had such refinement of hypocrisy been attained’, and 
delivered himself of the phrase: ‘L’école libre subventionnée c’est 
Vichy.’ Another objector complained that the Bishops had asked for 
public subsidies for private schools; he considered the declaration 
to be nothing but an act of political intervention. A more serious 
criticism was made by another academic, a Catholic professor who 
blamed the declaration for insisting too exclusively on a separate 
Catholic system; he felt it would be better to encourage, at the same 
time, the co-operation of Catholics in the lay universities. Only the 
official recognition of a pluralism of Christian forms of education 
could prevent the catastrophe of justice being accorded to the free 
education at the expense of French fraternity. On this point he 
thought the Bishops’ manifesto timid and conservative in comparison 
with the breadth of the Pope’s recent address to French educators, 
and he could not accept it as the final view of the Church.* 

It seems gratuitous of the popular weekly, Carrefour, to have 
insisted that the episcopal gathering was not an ‘electoral’ assembly, 
on the strength of the fact that no recommendation would be given 
to vote for te/ ou tel. Candidates need not be named to be recom- 
mended by policy. In the official Semaine religieuse for June 9h, 
Mgr Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, reminded Catholics of the serious 
duty of voting. The advice he gave for choosing a candidate was that 
he should undertake to defend the effective liberty of parents to give 
their children a type of teacher and of training conformable to the 


1 Le Monde, June 14th, 1951. ‘Esquisse d’une Politique, VI, Justice Sociale et 
Civisme’. 

2 It was calculated in L’Education Nationale, December 18th, 1947, that ‘each 
year 30,000 pupils have to register against their wills in private establishments for 
lack of room in the state schools’. 

5 In L’Observateur, April 19th, 1951. 
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demands of their consciences as Christians. Such injunctions were 
common, and, as so much depended on the choice of the moment, 
they seem to have been legitimate. 

Meanwhile rapprochements have become frequent between political 
leaders in office and representatives of the Catholic system. In 
October 1950 the question of Catholic education was mentioned from 
the tribune of the Palais Bourbon. In his opening speech M Moch 
expressed the vague belief that, while the moment for settlement 
had not arrived, it was on its way. M R. Mayer spoke with more 
courage of the attachment of the French to all their liberties, includ- 
ing religious liberties to be effectively realized in the schools. And M 
Bidault expressed the hope of a solution universally acceptable to be 
reached in a ‘pacified atmosphere’. 

To give one more example of this change of climate; when in May 
1951 a congress of former pupils of Catholic schools assembled in 
Paris for the anniversary of the birth of Saint Jean-Baptiste de La 
Salle, a banquet given on that occasion was presided over by a former 
Minister of State; a chief inspector represented the Minister of 
National Education and other ministries and municipal authorities, 
including the Prefect of the Seine, sent their delegates. The president 
remarked on the significance of the gathering. No one, he said, could 
for thirty or forty years have dared to prophesy such homages: they 
effaced, if they did not entirely repair, past injustices. And he con- 
cluded with an observation of Victor Duruy’s, a former Minister of 


Education and an admirer of La Salle: ‘History has the great virtue 
of appeasement. ”* 


1 Le Figaro, May 7th, 1951. It may be worth mentioning that from April 28th, 
1951, a new stamp of the value of fifteen francs was put into circulation bearing 
the effigy of Jean-Baptiste de La Salle. Since this article was written twoimportant 
concessions have been made: (1) By the Joi Barangé grants in aid of educational 
expenses (maximum 10%) have been allocated both to the general council for 
public establishments and to the association of heads of families on behalf of 
the private schools. (2) By the law of September 21st, 1951, the number and 
value of scholarships were increased ‘not directly in aid of the private schools 
but of necessitous and modest families’ without discrimination. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRABBE’S 
NARRATIVE ART 


ARTHUR SALE 
How sidelong crabs have scrawl’d their crooked race 


1 

INSTEAD of his assiduous summarizing, which was simple but un- 
necessary, Jeffrey should have traced the development of Crabbe’s 
narrative art, which would have been a simple and worthwhile task 
of a kind in which he excelled. That development was itself simple, 
but as it was sidelong — for Crabbe’s conscious goal was description 
— it continued for a generation or so before he fully realized what he 
was about. But as not only the gait but also the recurrent crises 
between inner growth and outward form are cancerian nature, it is 
more sensible to observe the race than to regret its crookedness. 

But what is regrettable is that Crabbe should be known to the 
Common Reader only by his first discarded carapace — The Village. 
Lord Jeffrey, collecting his old reviews of Crabbe about a decade 
after the latter had died full of fame, oddly attributed their inordinate 
length not to its effective cause — his gratuitous summarizing of 
contents — but to his conviction that the poet had never received his 
due of popularity. What is still odder, but far less creditable, than 
that conviction is the present paradox that now he is unknown, 
Crabbe should be known of for his least characteristic poem. The 
effective (but not the first) cause is that curry-combing of the eigh- 
teenth century for larvae of Romanticism which was until recently 
part of the regimen of literary history. The latter knows him as a 
signpost pointing back to the City and, overits shoulder, to the Lakes, 
and leaning protectively over a few huts huddled round a large work- 
house. This prevailing notion is not derived exclusively from those 
derivative Histories of Literature which are, in Crabbe’s words, 
‘Attendants fix’d at learning’s lower gate,’ and read by those who 
do not, unless perforce, read the writers they read about: such an 
accredited commissionaire to the the inner ring as the Oxford Crabbe 
declares that his life work ended with The Village, and the rest — 
seven volumes of it — is merely the comment. Yet that poem, which 
has no narration and not even a character study, gives no indication 
whatever that Crabbe is almost the only, and almost the greatest, 
practitioner of the realistic short story in English verse. Chaucer is, 
of course, the greatest, but even his rippling joyous realism is 
lavished rather on the fabliau or the exemplum than on the true 
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story which is the basis of every Cancerian tale; Crabbe’s habitual 
and total immersion in the life around him is, in fact, unique in our 
poetry. But any temptation this scarcity value may have for the 
literary historian has been sacrificed to his stern sense of duty 
towards Romanticism. Even so, a just view of the situation will 
observe Crabbe’s pre-Romanticism to have been in the fashion rather 
than in the van. 

Two other half-truths have attached themselves by epigrammatic 
hooks to the popular memory, which has, indeed, improved one of 
them from ‘nature’s sternest painter, but the best’ into ‘nature’s 
sternest painter, but her best’, and been given enduring sanction by 
the memorial marble in Trowbridge parish church. Belief in the first 
half of Byron’s line has accompanied incredulity towards the 
second, and has blinkered even the best short study of Crabbe, that by 
Paul Elmer More in the second volume of Shelburne Essays. Yet it 
was effectively discredited as early as 1834: 


The vulgar impression that Crabbe is throughout a gloomy 
author, we attribute to the choice of certain specimens of his 
earliest poetry in the ‘Elegant Extracts’ — the only specimens 
of him that had been at all generally known at the time when 
most of those who have criticized his later works were young. 
That exquisitely-finished but heart-sickening description, in 
particular, of the poor-house in ‘The Village’, fixed itself on 


every imagination: and when the Register and Borough came 
out, the reviewers, unconscious perhaps of the early prejudice 
that was influencing them, selected quotations mainly of the 
same class. (The Quarterly Review) 


Jane Austen’s remark that she would not half mind being Mrs 
Crabbe shows that this ‘vulgar impression’ was not quite universal, 
but its persistence justifies the selection of quotation in the following 
pages which is, to redress the balance, mainly of the opposite class. 
Actually, Crabbe’s best work — The Confidant and Procrastination 
are examples — shows a willing co-operation of Austenity with 
austerity that is peculiarly Cancerian. 

Of the burr which the Brothers Smith, in Rejected Addresses, 
attached with self-conscious casualness to Crabbe’s nether garments, 
all that can be said here is that ‘Pope in worsted stockings’ is a 
generic rather than an individual description. Crabbe’s manner is 
often satiric and so, inevitably, owes, among others, to Pope, but 
the mere existence of his narrative medium and sober realism, equally 
inevitably, reveal that debt as of incidental occurrence; categoric 
differences alone preclude identity. An early satire, The Newspaper 
(1785), shows how little interest Crabbe as a coarse facsimile of Pope 
would have for us. 
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Another distorted stress set up by the impossible locating of The 
Village as the hub of Crabbe’s poetry is in the insistence that ‘sym. 
pathy with the poor’ is a major theme of that poetry. Crabbe was a 
sympathetic and generous man, and probably not entirely con. 
vinced of Wordsworth’s belief that rural poverty was a condition of 
the right growth of character, but the picture of Crabbe brooding ina 
pebbly nest over seven volumes of the wrongs of the poor belongs to 
fantasy rather than to literary history. Even in The Village, the 
Aldburghers (who had no use for their prophet as either ’pothecary or 
priest) are ‘a bold, artful, surly, savage race . . . only skilled to take 
the finny tribe, The yearly dinner or septennial bribe’ (or the con- 
traband bottle or the enticed wreck), and the second part of the poem 
might have been written by a hack hired to confute the thesis of the 
first, for, it declares, the complaints of the poor should be awed into 
silence by the thought that the miseries of the great are greater. The 
near-political tone of some passages probably took its courage if 
not its conviction from the louder indignation of Langhorne’s 
The Country Justice, which, being nearly a decade earlier, and also 
popular, might be thought to deserve the credit for pioneering mis- 
takenly given to The Village, had not the whole thing been nutshelled 
still another twenty years earlier in a generously open order to 


reward 
The poor man’s toil, whence all your riches spring 
(Agriculture) 


If it is too disruptive to trace back the succession to such a rock of 
revolution as Robert Dodsley, honour is satisfied if the point be 
accepted that the thoughts to which a successful publisher commits 
himself are not usually dangerous ones. But, to make sure, Crabbe 
countermanded the order. The old man, at once unwanted and 
exploited, of The Village (1783): 


Alternate masters now their slave command, 
Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand... . 

Oft may you see him, when he tends the sheep, 
His winter charge beneath the hillock weep; 
Oft hear him murmur to the winds that blow 
O’er his white locks and bury them in snow, 
When, rous’d by rage and muttering in the morn, 
He mends the broken hedge with icy thorn... 
“Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid 
And men forget the wretch they would not aid’: 


becomes the ‘noble Peasant, Isaac Ashford’ of The Parish Register 
(1807), 


A wise good man contented to be poor, 
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and only the undeserving poor have woes, which arise 


From want of virtuous will, 
Of honest shame, of time-improving skill; 
From want of care t’employ the vacant hour, 
And want of ev’ry kind but want of power. 


Literary history celebrates only the assailant of the Speenhamland 
Act, but it was the equally symptomatic lost leader, the pluralist to 
whom Tom Paine was the Beast, who a generation later began, with 
a kind of sideways fidgeting of his left hand, to reach out towards 
the narrations in which his real contribution to literature lies. 


2 

I still remember the shock of delight which the Widow Goe gave 
me when, years ago, I came across her in an anthology. The shock 
may have been intensified by the fact that she was the first adventure 
I had encountered in what was unadventurous even for a school 
anthology but, allowing for the unexpectedness, it is perhaps worth 
recording that my immediate response to her distinctiveness preceded 
both the recognition of the tradition of charactery to which she 
obviously belonged, and the recognition of her author. 


Next died the Widow Goe, an active dame, 

Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her fame; 

She lost her husband when their loves were young, 

But kept her farm, her credit, and her tongue... 

She match’d both sons and daughters to her mind, 

And lent them eyes, for Love, she heard, was blind. ... 
“Bless me! I die, and not a warning giv’n — 

With much to do on Earth, and ALL for Heav’n! — 

No reparation for my soul’s affairs, 

No leave petition’d for the barn’s repairs... 

A lawyer haste, and in your way, a priest... .’ 

She spake, and, trembling, dropp’d upon her knees, 

Heaven in her eye and in her hand her keys... 

Then fell and died! — In haste her sons drew near, 

And dropp’d, in haste, the tributary tear, 

Then from th’adhering clasp the keys unbound, 

And consolation for their sorrows found. 


Even these disjecta membra of an articulated but not very rounded 
form may be enough to suggest the difference in tendency from the 
characteries of Dryden and Pope. In them, incident is directed 
inwards towards character: in Crabbe, character is directed out- 
wards towards incident. He may, of course, be merely reverting to 
the shouldering bustle of the Roman satirists, but there is still this 
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difference of direction, that in Juvenal incidents are exempla of 
forcible convictions, whereas in The Parish Register, though strictly 
related to character, they exist in their own right and any general 
truth they are meant to illustrate is subdued unto their quality, 
The unequal tug in the widow between love of temporal and fear of 
spiritual power produces strong contrasts rather than strong 
denunciation, and the only rubbing in of the moral is a typographical 
(‘much — ALL’) indication (in reverse) of the lady’s own relative 
emphasis of tone. This loading of every rift of character with fictional 
ore is Crabbe’s extension, in The Parish Register, of the Augustan 
character study, but what is equally notable is the tart freshness he 
can give to a tradition of reduction to contrast that had been in 
constant use for a century and a half, and that he relies on in every 
line of the quotation, for even the second line has a double contrast 
implicit in its straight use of the Goldsmithian mock heroic and in 
its ironic use of the Goldsmithian affection. 

The best example of the kind, though from a later poem, is in 
place here as more characteristic of The Parish Register (1807) than 
of The Borough (1810). Sir Denys Brand’s virtues are first presented 
in their public aspect and then denied in their private aspect. His 
humility and asceticism are traced to their source: 

. the sleek rogues [his servants] with one consent declare 

They would not live upon his honour’s fare; 
He daily took but one half-hour to dine, 
On one poor dish and some three sips of wine; 
Then he’d abuse them for their sumptuous feasts. . . 
‘Learn to be temperate’. — Had they dar’d t’obey, 
He would have praised, and turn’d them all away... 
An old grey pony ’twas his will to ride... 
A five-pound purchase, but so fat and sleek, 
His very plenty made the creature weak. 

‘Sir Denys Brand! and on so poor a steed!’ 
‘Poor! it may be — such things I never heed.’ 
And who that youth behind, of pleasant mien, 
Equipp’d as one who wishes to be seen... 

‘A handsome youth, Sir Denys; and a horse 
Of finer figure never trod the course — 
Yours, without question?’ — ‘Yes! I think a groom 
Bought me the beast; I cannot say the sum: 
I ride him not; it is a foolish pride 
Men have in cattle — but my people ride; 
The boy is — hark ye sirrah! What’s your name? 
Ay, Jacob, yes! I recollect — the same; 
As I bethink me now, a tenant’s son — 
I think a tenant — is your father one?’ 
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The whole study runs to about a hundred and fifty lines: its leisure- 
liness, elaboration, and profusion of detail might seem in the 
abstract a diffusion and relaxation, rather than an extension, of the 
intensely centripetal white-knuckled norm of Pope’s charactery or 
the few careless words of Dryden which are so little compressed as to 
seem as large as the total situation they contain. But apart from the 
debating point that ‘He would have praised, and turn’d them all 
away’ is a success of the latter kind comparable with ‘He had his 
jest, and they had his estate’, there are obvious concrete gains if one 
thinks of narration rather than of portraiture. Even the metrical 
pedestrianism, apparently so inferior to the Popeian dance, is in part 
required by realistic narration, where Pope’s highly concentrated 
manner is at a disadvantage. A final semi-narrative use of servants 
rounds off the study: an idle boy who had ‘found his master’s 
humble spirit out’ found also favour by running off in ostentatious 
awe whenever he saw Sir Denys. This triple use of servants is 
integral; the poet needs them for contrast as much as their master 
did. 

As the priest turns over his register of baptisms, marriages and 
burials, it is only natural that reminiscence and moralizing suggest 
themselves. What does not suggest itself is what later came to be the 
natural thing to Crabbe — the verse narration. Despite the frequent 
dialogue, the anecdote, the potted biography, it seems that Crabbe 
still regarded himself as a descriptive poet. Phoebe Dawson is even 
an exercise in the antithetical structure that later shaped so many of 
his tales, but it is largely a pictorial contrast, which might easily 
hang on the wall as a ‘pair’, to which the painter supplies his own 
reiterated text — 


Ah! fly temptation, youth; refrain! refrain! 
Each yielding maid and each presuming swain! 


Yet an occasional reversionary passage reminds us that it is descrip- 
tion of a very different order from that of The Village: the Lady of the 
Hall is blamed for absenteeism in life — 


Her oaks or acres, why with care explore; 
Why learn the wants, the sufferings of the poor — 


and for magnificence in death — 


And shake their sables in the wearied eye, 

That turns disgusted from the pompous scene, 

Proud without grandeur, with profusion mean... 
When woes are feign’d, how ill such forms appear, 

And oh! how needless, when the wo’s sincere... 

A Village-father look’d disdain and said: 
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‘Away, my friends! why take such pains to know 

What some brave marble soon in church shall show?... 
What groans we uttered and what tears we shed; 

Tears, true as those, which in the sleepy eyes 

Of weeping cherubs on the stone shall rise; 

Tears, true as those which, ere she found her grave, 

The noble lady to our sorrows gave.’ 


It is surely curious that Crabbe should be known for this archaistic 
mixture of Gray, Goldsmith and Johnson, rather than for the 
Widow Goe and Sir Denys Brand. But even from these gloomy 
echoes the new Cancerian humour, which might later have reminded 
him that he too was an absentee landlord of spiritual halls, is not 
completely excluded, for one of ‘the dismal Sons of Darkness’ is 
granted a descent from periphrasis into a mere undertaker’s pleasure 


... that our rustic men and maids behold 
His plate like silver, and his studs like gold. 


If Crabbe’s new manner, which may be defined negatively as an 
attempt, no doubt intuitive, to discard the outgrown carapaces of 
rhetorics which prevent the right growth of realistic narration, does 
owe anything to others it is, oddly enough, to the same poet on 
whose social indignation he drew in The Village. There is one 
passage in The Country Justice which he must have marked as the 
road to pastures new, though he did not follow it for over thirty 
years: 


The parson’s maid — sore cause had she to rue 
The gipsy’s tongue; the parson’s daughter too. 
Long had that anxious daughter sighed to know 
What Vellum’s sprucy clerk, the valley’s beau, 
Meant by those glances which at church he stole, 
Her father nodding to the psalm’s slow drawl. 
Long had she sigh’d: at length a prophet came, 
By many a sure prediction known to fame, 

To Marion known, and all she told, for true: 
She knew the future, for the past she knew. 


Its context shows that this passage, in turn, derives from Gay’s 
The Shepherd’s Week, which cannot be the most acceptable of 
ancestors for Nature’s sternest painter. 

An important indication of a change of direction in The Parish 
Register is Crabbe’s natural resort to dialogue. At this stage it is 
usually monologue, and usually assigned only to the hero of the 
moment, but already it often has the clinching close of a period 
which Mr F. R. Leavis has praised in Crabbe. Sometimes it is 4 
dramatic monologue and once, in the account of Nathan Kirk’s 
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marriage, even anticipates the ‘cousins’ of Andrea del Sarto’s 
mistress. And the poem ends with a neat inlay of dialogue that 
foreshadows the Chinese-box recessions of Tales of the Hall (1819). 


My Record ends: — But hark! e’en now I hear 

The bell of death, and know not whose to fear.... 
‘Go; of my Sexton seek, whose days are sped? — 

What! he himself! — and is old Dibble dead?’... 

His masters lost, he’d oft in turn deplore, 

And kindly add — ‘Heaven grant, I lose no more!’ 

Yet, while he spake, a sly and pleasant glance 

Appear’d at variance with his complaisance: 

For, as he told their fate and varying worth, 

He archly look’d — ‘I yet may bear thee forth’. 


The fifth lost master he deplored became an Enthusiast, who made a 
death-bed repentance of any good works he had mistakenly per- 
petrated: 


‘The good I’ve wrought still rankles in my mind; 

My alms-deeds all, and every deed I’ve done, 

My moral-rags defile me every one; 

It should not be: what say’st thou? tell me, Ralph.’ 
Quoth I, “Your reverence, I believe you’re safe...’ 
Such was his end; and mine approaches fast; 

I’ve seen my best of preachers — and my last. — 
He bow’d, and archly smiled at what he said, 
Civil but sly: — ‘And is old Dibble dead?’ 


The Borough (1810) shows the fictional bent gradually proclaiming 
itself as inevitable. The poem begins with a sectarian account of the 
teligious sects of the town but ends, a volume or so later, with a 
series of unattached fictions which differ from the Tales of 1812 
chiefly in being still monograph and monologue. Crabbe’s vocation 
naturally plays little part in his narrative development — though his 
too-automatic allocation of responsibilities does limit his stature — 
and all there is to say about his sectarianism here is that once or 
twice— as in his comic treatment of it in The Parish-Clerk (The 
Borough), and in his objective view of it in Advice (Tales) — he makes 
a virtue of it. But not often enough does he turn it to such good 
account as he does electioneering of a different kind in the Letter (IV) 
which follows those on Religion: 


Election-friends are worse than any foes; 
The party-curse is with the canvass past, 
But party-friendship, for your grief, will last... 
One enters hungry — not to be denied, 
And takes his place and jokes — ‘We’re of a side’... 
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Then comes there one, and tells in friendly way 
What the opponents in their anger say. . . 
And having through your own offences run, 
Adds (as appendage) what your friends have done. 

Has any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna Green, or more vexatious slip?... 

and the while 

You silent sit, and practise for a smile. 


The poke in the vulnerable social middle of political conventions no 
doubt accounts for Jeffrey’s disapproval of this wry Letter. 

The social observation in the descriptive parts of The Borough is 
midway between the extremes of generalizing in The Village and of 
particularizing in the realistic tales. It is, in short, typical. 


There dwells a kind old Aunt, and there you see 
Some kind young nieces in her company... 
What though it may some cool observers strike, 
That such fair sisters should be so unlike; 
That still another and another comes... 
Yet let Suspicion hide her odious head... 
A pious friend, who with the ancient dame 
At sober cribbage takes an evening game... 
A grave protector and a powerful friend: 
But Slander says, who indistinctly sees, 
Once he was caught with Sylvia on his knees; — 
A cautious burgess with a careful wife 
To be so caught! — ’tis false upon my life. 


This passage of type-observation from the account of the inns 
(Letter XI) still shows the satirist’s withdrawal of the fellow-feeling 
with which Crabbe’s later humour is instinct: other passages show 
the obverse — the facile pathos which he always possessed and by 
which he is usually represented-in such anthologizing as ventures 
outside The Village. 


‘Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 

He’d rave to see you throw your cards away; 

Not that I care a button — not a pin 

For what I lose; but we had cards to win...’ 

‘I scorn suspicion, ma’am; but while you stand 

Behind that lady, pray, keep down your hand’... 
‘There, there’s your money; but, while I have life, 

I’ll never more sit down with man and wife.’ 


Crabbe shows an ear for typical conversation in recording (above) 
the eternal acerbity of whist drives, and (later in Letter X) the fuddle- 
ment of the smoke-room: 
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‘Well, very well — then freely as I drink, 

I spoke my thought — you take me — what I think... 
‘Ay, there you posed him: I respect the Chair, 
But man is man, although the man’s a Mayor... 

‘I’ll speak my mind, for here are none but friends: 
They’re all contending for their private ends; 
No public spirit...’ 


> 


But these tritical and polite conversations are only five-finger 
exercises, tinklings preliminary to the gradual emergence from the 
compendious length of The Borough of the independent narrations 
which that poem throws up towards its end like the pebble ridge on 
Aldeburgh beach. Except that they are still in the form of mono- 
graph and monologue, The Parish-Clerk (Letter XIX) and Peter 
Grimes, both of which have focal situations (in each case, a striking 
monologue), might belong to the Tales of 1812. But the norm of the 
Borough tales is still potted biography and, so, without situations. 
Even so, one of them has an arbitrary attempt at structure: the long 
descent of Clelia is reviewed by decades, and although she is a lady 
of too many situations to provide a situation, by explicitly contrast- 
ing her last stage with her first, Crabbe anticipates, as Phoebe 
Dawson had done but only pictorially — ‘Look here upon this 
picture, then on this’ — that contrast which, being basic to the 
Augustan conception of art, determined the structure of its verse, 
its prose, and, now, its verse narration: 


Houses she kept for widowers lately made; 

For now she said, ‘They’ll miss th’endearing friend, 
And I’ll be there the soften’d heart to bend.’ 
And true a part was done as Clelia plann’d — 
The heart was soften’d, but she miss’d the hand. 
She wrote a novel, and Sir Denys said 

The dedication was the best he’d read.... 
Now with the menials crowding to the wall, 
She’d see, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 
And with degraded vanity unfold, 

How she too triumph’d in the days of old. 


Peter Grimes (Letter XXII) has a key situation (Grimes’s death-bed 
‘part confession and the rest defence’): a form of contrast (this 
apologia at once corroborates the brisk narration of his suspected 
crimes and contrasts in treatment with it): and a minute description 
of scenery that chimes or clashes with the hero’s state of mind and 
that forms the transition between the brisk narration and the final 
brooding dramatic monologue. To these familiar elements is added 
a fourth — the macabre. Sir Eustace Grey is usually chosen to illus- 
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trate this new element, no doubt because it is easier to claim that 
poem for Romanticism. But if only because it is but one element in 
Grimes, and the only one in Grey, it is more effective, and less of an 
indulgence, in the former: 


I saw my father on the water stand, 

And hold a thin pale boy in either hand.... 
‘Father!’ I said, ‘have mercy’: he replied, 

I know not what — the angry spirit lied — 

‘Didst thou not draw thy knife?’ said he: "Twas true, 
But I had pity and my arm withdrew: 

He cried for mercy, which I kindly gave, 

But he has no compassion in his grave. 

There were three places where they ever rose — 
The whole long river has not such as those... 
There was more mischief in their eyes, more glee, 
In their pale faces when they glared at me... 

He, with his hand, the old man, scoop’d the flood, 
And there came flame about him mixed with blood. 


Mr F. C. Brown, in an appreciative chapter on Crabbe in The 
Triumph of Form, calls Peter Grimes ‘Gothic’. The story is likely 
enough (as Mr G. G. Carter shows in Forgotten Ports of England), 
the treatment realistic, the scenery dull; there is a faint echo of that 


‘correct’ Gothic elegy — Eloisa to Abelard— but nothing at all of 
the ‘Gothic’ Romance, not even in the sensationalism of the con- 
fession, which is more like Hood’s Eugene Aram than like Gothic 
horrors, and has, in any case, already been offset by the laconic 
narration of the events which caused Peter’s visions: 


The boat grew leaky and the wind was strong, 
Rough was the passage and the time was long, 
His liquor fail’d and Peter’s wrath arose... 
Peter says, he ‘spied 
The stripling’s danger and for harbour tried; 
Meantime the fish, and then th’ apprentice died.’ 


Peter Grimes is, in fact, realistic fiction, with a theme which, when 
not handled with Crabbe’s restraint and sense, can produce an 
ineptitude like Browning’s Halbert and Hob. Realism of Crabbe’s 
kind is neither as easy nor as obvious as it looks. And it is as much 


a product of character as the more patently subjective forms of 
verse. 


3 
In the Tales of 1812, the framed portrait and the undichotomous 
line of narration are usually discarded in favour of a nucleus of 
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situation, or a polarity of situations, and an interaction of character. 
The Dumb Orators, the first of the Tales, which Jeffrey thought a 
poor opener, is at any rate so useful a diagram of their narrative 
form that it asks for a pause, at the expense of better things to come. 
In structure it is simply a see-saw. Justice Bolt, a local dictator of 
opinions, longing to show his prowess in a town he visits, attends a 
meeting at which, finding himself alone in his views, he is too scared 
to say a word. Years later, the chief speaker finds himself in the 
same situation at a gathering of Bolt and his friends. Bolt takes his 
revenge. Jeffrey found the subject lacking in universal interest, but 
itis precisely its universality that preserves it from mere anecdotage. 
Not so much the characters as their plight is the centre of interest, 
and that is universal enough. Disconcerted at having noticed Bolt 
amongst his prospective audience, Hammond the Jacobin deist 
looks round the dining table: 


Hammond look’d round again; but none was near, 
With friendly smile to still his growing fear; 

But all above him seem’d a sullen row 

Of priests and deacons, so they seem’d below; 

He wonder’d who his right-hand man might be — 
Vicar of Holt cum Uppingham was he; 

And who the man of that dark frown possess’d — 
Rector of Bradley and of Barton-west; 


‘A pluralist’, he growl’d — but check’d the word. 


The mock-grandiose use of his own calling conveniently intro- 
duces the related point —that Crabbe’s concern with morality, 
however professional, is not that of the cautionary tale. The simple 
structure involves no undue simplification of experience: it is a 
convenience for intensification and complication of effect, not a 
crudity. Potential blacks and whites are actual blends. He accepts 
Bolt’s views but not Bolt: and the latter’s defeat of the godless, so 
far from being a victory for the right, is actually a retrogression, both 
for the chastening of spirit caused by his former cowardice, and for 
his long-reprieved audience, whose renewal of suffering, as once more 
he ‘dwelt all night on politics and laws’, joins the end of the tale 
toits beginning. So does the next tale, The Parting Hour, the second 
situation of which contrasts with the one indicated by the title. The 
hero, leaving his betrothed in order to make a fortune for her 
abroad, returns on a similar evening, forty years later, to claim her 
not as his wife but as sympathetic audience for his feverish memories 
of the wife and family he has had to abandon in South America. 
The dry realism, the very awkwardness of the unsentimentality, are a 
good antidote to the overcharged nobilities and intimacies of Enoch 
Arden, Tennyson’s admiration for Crabbe did not avail: Browning’s 
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bungling of a Cancerian theme has been noted. That only prose 
writers could succeed Crabbe is, however disheartening for verse, 
some measure of his achievement: Jane Austen’s verse tales are 
impossible to imagine, and Hardy’s just impossible. 

The Gentleman Farmer (Tale III) is another reversal: a progressive 
farmer aspires also to progressive ideas: renouncing marriage, 
medicine and religion, he declares himself master of his fate: his 

‘mistress sees to it that he is ruled by a quack doctor, a hedge priest, 
a wife (herself), and leaves him master not even of his farm. So is 
Procrastination (Tale IV), which especially illustrates the develop- 
ment in Cancerian narration in that it has an analogue in The Parish 
Register, the sketch of Catherine Lloyd (Burials), who was unable to 
renounce, even on her death bed, the treasure by which she had been 


From looks of love and treacherous man secured; 
Though evil fame — (but that was long before) 
Had blown her dubious blest at Catherine’s door: 
A Captain hither, rich from India came, 

And though a cousin call’d, it touch’d her fame. 


But her obsession is barely stated: the rest is moralizing on her 
miser’s death, and description of her garden and possessions, last and 
least of which was her aunt: 


A widow’d Aunt was there, compell’d by need 


The nymph to flatter and her tribe to feed; 
Who, veiling well her scorn, endured the clog, 
Mute as the fish, and fawning as the dog. 


Lover and aunt are here mere items in the description of the treasure, 
included for their relation to it (he gave and she tended it), but in the 
Tale, their fictional possibilities are developed so much at the expense 
of the treasure that although the Tale is five times as long as the 
sketch, there is less description of it, and not it, but Dinah’s obsession 
with it, is now the centre of interest. Rupert is abroad trying to make 
enough to marry on, and Dinah’s love is weaned, by her rich aunt, 
from him to the latter’s wealth: 


Romantic notions now the heart forsook, 

She read but seldom and she changed her book, 
And for the verses she was wont to send, 

Short was her prose, and she was Rupert’s friend. 
Seldom she wrote, and then the widow’s cough, 
And constant call, excused her breaking off. 


The cough is finally fatal, and Dinah comes to hide her indulgence 
in the wealth that is now hers under the cloak of religion (Her clock 
‘click’d from pray’r to pray’r, from meal to meal’), and it is on 
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similarly hypocritical grounds that she rejects Rupert on his return 
and so, in effect, condemns him to parish relief: 


Thence as she walks the street with stately air, 

As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair... 

When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 

Are seen with her soft manner, air and grace, 

And his plain artless look with her sharp meaning face; 
It might some wonder in a stranger move, 

How these together could have talk’d of love. 


The unexpected alexandrine calls attention to the unexpected shock 
in its tail. The heroine of The Parting Hour consoled and tended the 
returned hero, but Dinah ‘cross’d, and pass’d him on the other side’: 
the Biblical allusion is a more effective moral than all the preaching 
on Catherine Lloyd’s soul. 

Obsession is the centre of Procrastination, but that tale is not, as 
Catherine Lloyd was, a monograph. The aunt, a Jane Austen figure, 
has a decisive impact Jane Austen refuses her comic aunts or allows, 
and then only in retrospect, only to a serious agent like Lady Russell. 


Upon her anxious looks the widow smiled, 

And bade her wait, ‘for she was yet a child’. 

The dame was sick, and when the youth applied 

For her consent, she groan’d, and cough’d, and cried, 


and was pleased when Rupert (now thirty) is invited to work 
abroad: 


“You now are young, and for this brief delay, 
And Dinah’s care, what I bequeath will pay. 

All will be yours: nay love, suppress that sigh; 
The kind must suffer and the best must die’. 
Then came the cough, and strong the signs it gave 
Of holding long contention with the grave... 
She wonder’d much why one so happy sigh’d: 
Then bade her see how her poor aunt sustain’d 
The ills of life, nor murmur’d nor complain’d. 


But although the comic widow, the scandalous spinsters, and the 
comic servant all help to keep the story within the field of social 
comedy, and so to distinguish it from The Parting Hour, of the two 
it is Procrastination which has the painful ending. In the interests of 
aconventional happy ending, Jane Austen rectifies Emma’s character 
and Anne’s mistake: Crabbe’s conception perhaps rectifies Jane’s. 

The Frank Courtship (Tale V1) is, however, pure comedy, all situa- 
tion and no incident, and the contrast is merely between 


‘He kneel and tremble at a thing of dust! 
He cannot, child:’ — the Child replied, “He must’. 
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and 
‘Dear child! in three plain words thy mind express — 
Wilt thou have this good youth?’ — ‘Dear father! yes.’ 


The Widow’s Tale (Tale VII) has a similar victory of sense over sensibi- 
lity but the disarmingly obvious moral is Edgeworth rather than 
Austen. Arabella (Tale IX), who rejects her lover on the highest 
principles, later refuses, on the highest principles, to reject another 
lover accused of the same sin. After seriously, and in parts movingly, 
defending the reversal, Crabbe quietly draws attention to the 
element of rationalizing in all ‘interested’ reasoning by allowing 
his heroine to make this defence her own: 


“We may be too nice 

And lose a soul in our contempt of vice; 

If false the charge, I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and be his just reward: 

And what for virtue can I better do 

Then to reclaim him if the charge be true?’ 

She spoke, nor more her holy work delay’d; 

*Twas time to lend an erring mortal aid. 


But it is an amused and kindly exposure, and the simple contrasts in 
the tale once more justify themselves as a natural human pattern. 
What is at once pointed and unobtrusive in Crabbe is too pointed 


and too obtrusive in Hardy’s Satires of Circumstance, where similar 
contrast is often a falsification of the human condition. The accent 
of quiet unvindictive wisdom in 


And steals from virtue her asperities 
(Arabella) 
and It might some wonder in a stranger move 
How these together could have talk’d of love 
(Procrastination) 
and Oft he was forced his reasons to repeat 
Ere he could kneel in quiet at his seat 
(The Parish-Clerk) 


is absent from the narrations of the spirits of Pity and Irony. 

In Advice (Tale XV), an easy-going squire requires an easy-going 
priest and appoints his nephew. The contrast is between the squire’s 
advice on what to preach, and the sermon which follows (only in the 
temporal sense) that advice, and which is so uncompromising that it 
divides the village, and even the Hall (the squire’s mistress being so 
far converted as to ask, not very hopefully, for a wedding ring), into 
two camps. Once more, the structure is a convenience not for a 
straight case of black and white but for a balance of many motives 
and sympathies which preclude, as in real life, easy and absolute 
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moral judgments. The nephew’s resolve that “Truth would he 

reach, and neither less nor more’ loses some of its nobility through 
Crabbe’s dislike of the Enthusiast who converted the youth to these 
asperities of virtue: the nephew dislikes his own faction: the squire 
actually feels called upon to reform but dislikes the effort required: 
the result of Idealism is a permanent civil war. This contrast between 
ideal advice and its evil results might well be taken for the central 
contrast of the tale were it not for the squire’s recipe for a sermon, 
the bulk and force and comedy of which is sufficient to balance the 
rest, and which, though it necessarily lacks the delighted self- 
dramatization and frank rationalization of Chaucer’s Pardoner, has 
a wealth and urgence of evidence worthy of that noble ecclesiast, 
and a good deal of unconscious rationalizing: 


On every priest a two-fold care attends, 

To prove his talents, and insure his friends . . . 
Dwell not one moment on a faith that shocks 
The minds of men sincere and orthodox ... 
And cruel too, for this is faith that rends 
Confiding beauties from protecting friends .. . 
Shun all resemblance to that forward race 
Who preach of sins before a sinner’s face... 
Here bring persuasive tropes and figures forth, 
To show the poor that wealth is nothing worth; 
That they, in fact, possess an ample share 

Of the world’s good, and feel not half its care; 
Give them this comfort, and, indeed, my gout 
In its full vigour causes me some doubt ... 
Yet there are sinners of a class so low, 

That you with safety may the lash bestow, 
Poachers, and drunkards, idle rogues who feed 
At others’ cost, a mark’d correction need: 
And all the better sort, who see your zeal 

Will love and reverence for their pastor feel; 
Reverence for one who can inflict the smart, 
And love, because he deals them not a part. 


The Confidant (Tale XVI) has an attention to presentation very rare 
in Crabbe. The heroine, a companion, seems as innocent as she is 
lovely but what her suitor, a cultured yeoman, does not know is that 
at fifteen she had a child, the only witness of which was a friend — 
which was unlucky, for the child died but the friend lived on to be 
dreaded. Anna’s reaction to her first legal offspring is given with 
Crabbe’s usual concern for contrast in similarity: 


To her fond breast the wife her infant strain’d, 
Some feelings utter’d, some were not explain’d; 
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And she enraptured with her treasure grew. 
The sight familiar, but the pleasure new. 


The friend sues to her ‘For kindness due to her for kindness done’ 
and the husband, amused and relieved to be told that the kindness 
was done at school, prescribes a present, which, of course produces 
only a temporary relief: 


Ask’d she for silence? why so loud the call, 
And yet the tokens of her love so small? 


Finally, the friend arrives in person: 


The Friend tripp’d lightly in, and laughing said, ‘I come,’ 
Six weeks had pass’d — ‘In truth, my love, this friend 
Has liberal notions; what does she intend? ...’ 
Confused the Wife replied, in spite of truth, 

‘I love the dear companion of my youth.’ 

‘°Tis well,’ said Stafford, ‘then your loves renew; 

Trust me, your rivals, Anna, will be few,’ 


and ‘For once he fled to measures indirect’ to discover the secret: 


One day the Friends were seated in that room 

The Guest with care adorn’d, and named her home; 
To please the eye, there curious prints were placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste... 
Beneath the window was the toilet spread, 

And the fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed. 


As Eliza is extorting a pension, the talk is frank. That evening 
Stafford begins to read to them: 


The listening friend bestow’d a flattering smile; 
A sleeping boy the mother held the while, 
And ere she fondly bore him to his bed, 
On his fair face the tear of anguish shed. 

And now his task resum’d, ‘My tale,’ said he, 
Is short and sad, short may our sadness be!’ — 


Under cover of an Eastern tale in which a mystery is solved by the 
Caliph’s eavesdropping, he reveals his knowledge of the secret and 
his forgiveness of Anna, whom he feels to have atoned by her 
suffering: 

My tale is ended: but to be applied, 

I must describe the place where Caliphs hide — 

It was a closet by a chamber placed, 

Where slept a lady of no vulgar taste... 

Beneath the window was a toilet spread, 

And a fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed. 
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Eliza’s inglorious reign is over. Structurally, the tale has a threefold 
indirectness. Anna, the first centre of interest, is presented as in a 
state of innocence and we are gradually led back to her fall. Eliza, 
the second motivator, is revealed almost entirely through her letters 
and through Stafford’s eyes. But when it is his turn to motivate, his 
eyes are concealed and his discovery is revealed only through the 
Eastern analogue. The brief bland account of the Caliph’s victory 
over himself is a radiantly effective and extremely economical method 
of presenting Stafford’s own crisis. The simple device of arousing 
suspense and mystification by apparent disconnectedness: e.g. ‘For 
once he fled to measures indirect. One day the Friends were seated 
in that room’, and “They parted thus, and Anna went her way. To 
shed her secret sorrows, and to pray. Stafford, amused with books, 
and fond of home, By reading oft dispell’d the evening gloom’; and 
the use of prolonged repetition (the description of Eliza’s room) to 
clinch a point — all this concern for art is so well rewarded that one 
regrets it was only ‘for once’ that Crabbe ‘fled to measures indirect’. 

In Tales of the Hall (1819) there is, perhaps in accordance with 
their post-prandial circumstances, a relaxation of the norm of con- 
trast and cross-reference. Their contribution to Crabbe’s art is 
warmth, which, not itself structural, affects structure in that it loosens 
the narrative fibres by interpenetration. This quiet strength of feeling, 
already manifest in Stafford, is distinct from the warm exhortations 
to virtue which sometimes do duty for love in Crabbe’s work, and 
has been attributed to his reading of the Romantic poets. But though 
the narrator’s emotion is sometimes more important than the 
narration, as in Wordsworth’s tale of Margaret in The Excursion, 
there is no need to go for a source outside the nostalgia natural in an 
aging poet recounting the reminiscences of two brothers who wander 
about the landscape of their boyhood. Any technical development 
is in the adumbration of a novel of sense and sensibility in their 
colloquy and conduct. It is not carried very far and there is reason to 
believe that Crabbe’s power of organization would have been 
inadequate for such a project (his son George remembers its inade- 
quacy in the burnt prose novels of the generation of silence), but the 
specimen leaves we have show a recognition of the difference in scale 
and pace between novel and short story. 

The best example of the last stage in Crabbe’s art is not, as it 
happens, a Tale of the Hall, but the posthumous Tale of Silford Hall, 
in which a quaint little country boy is shown round a ducal mansion, 
and which has a Chaucerian freshness of appreciation and tenderness 
of humour that makes a study in the old shrewd sarcastic vein such 
as that of the much-married lady in Book XVII of Tales of the Hall 
seem anachronistic, a return to the eighteenth century. Although the 
occasion is largely autobiographical, the posthumous tale gains in 
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detachment by eschewing the self-conscious and sometimes rhetorical 
first person of the fraternal autobiographies in Tales of the Hall. 
Crabbe’s art may safely be left at this last triumph of his last develop- 
ment, in which the momentousness of the occasion for the boy (the 
sub-title is The Happy Day) is radiantly there for the reader too, 
either despite or because of the absence of narrative excitement. The 
series of posthumous tales, Farewell and Return, are indeed a farewell 
to these tales of feeling and a return, bald, schematic, perfunctory, to 
the use of contrast (the returned native is told the history of his 
remembered friends, from the point where his memories cease), and 
the only point of mentioning them here is as a retrospective warning 
against any implication that there is an equation between the use of a 
device and the worth of what is devised. 
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JOHN DAVIDSON: THE NOVELS OF A POET 
PAUL TURNER 


At seven o’clock one Tuesday evening, forty-three years ago, 
John Davidson walked out of his home at Penzance. He never re- 
turned: five months later his body was found by fishermen in 
Mount’s Bay, and with difficulty identified. A letter explained his 
suicide: 


The time has come to make an end. There are several motives. 
I find my pension is not enough; I have therefore to turn aside 
and attempt things for which people will pay. My health also 
counts. Asthma and other annoyances I have tolerated for 
years; but I cannot put up with cancer. 


There is no reason to doubt his sincerity in placing his health as a 
secondary consideration: courage he never lacked, and it was not 
fear of cancer, but despair of fulfilling his mission, that forced him 
‘to make an end’. For that mission, he believed, was overwhelm- 
ingly important. It was nothing less than the liberation of mankind 
from religion, and the dissemination of an epoch-making truth — 
that matter is the only reality, and that'man is the material universe 
become conscious. ‘Thus,’ he wrote in an address to the House of 
Lords, a body which he thought best qualified for grasping revolu- 
tionary ideas, ‘thus I break the world out of the imaginary chrysalis 
or cocoon of Other-World in which it has slept so long. This is the 
greatest thing told since the world began.’ 

No wonder he refused to turn aside from such a crusade; and yet, 
for a long time, suicide seemed equally unthinkable. The year before 
his death, he wrote these lines: 


I dare not, must not die; I am the sight 

And hearing of the infinite; in me 

Matter fulfils itself; before me none 

Beheld or heard, imagined, thought, or felt; 
And though I make the mystery known to man, 
It may be none hereafter shall achieve 

The perfect purpose of eternity. 


There, you may say, writes a man without a sense of humour; who 
else could give serious expression to egotism on so astronomical a 
scale? And yet Davidson was not always humourless. For proof, 
you have only to glance at the small group of novels and short 
stories written between 1890 and 1895. Davidson himself despised 
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them: they were merely ‘things for which people will pay’. His con- 
temporaries thought them unimportant; in their eyes, Davidson was 
primarily a poet — the poet of the short lyrics written in the ’nineties, 
not of the later propaganda-pieces in blank verse. The Times obitu- 
ary, while eulogizing the early poems, deprecated the later ones, and 
of the novels made no mention. 

But I suggest that these novels and stories deserve more attention 
than either the poet or his public were willing to give them; first, 
because their unique blend of wit and fantasy gives them an intrinsic 
value; secondly, because they express a vital component of David- 
son’s personality, which was essential to the proper operation of his 
poetic faculty. The case of Byron is analogous. Byron’s best poetry 
did not come until the humorous and unromantically human ingre- 
dients of his personality were allowed literary expression — first in 
Beppo, then supremely in Don Juan. Likewise Davidson’s best 
poetry — and here I agree with his contemporaries — was composed 
in the ’nineties, at a time when his humorous and human sides were 
finding expression in prose fiction. When the novels and stories 
ceased to appear, the poetry soon degenerated; and it did so, I 
believe, because of a partial atrophy of his humour and his humanity 
— because he lost the power to ridicule his own tendency to megalo- 
mania. 

This tendency is most pronounced in the unfinished trilogy, God 
and Mammon, which he planned as a final embodiment of his 
philosophy; and it is by comparing the first two plays of this trilogy 
with passages from his prose fiction, that the antidotal effect of the 
latter can best be seen. Prince Mammon is the elder son of the King 
of Thule. He renounces Christianity, kills his father and brother, 
seduces his sister-in-law and then, by a system of military dictator- 
ship less familiar, perhaps, in 1908 than it has since become, prepares 
to remould the Kingdom of Thule, and eventually the whole world, 
nearer to his heart’s desire. In Davidson’s words, ‘the great message 
which inspires Mammon enables him to transcend all dishonour, all 
crime, the utmost evil that he can do’; and much of the later play is 
concerned with testing the muscularity of Mammon’s emancipated 
conscience. To this end, he puts a medieval torture-chamber once 
more into commission, and with the greatest deliberation, and the 
minimum of pretext, subjects an old man to the rack. 

Now it is important to realize that Mammon is the hero, and that 
his ‘great message’ is identical with Davidson’s. He represents in a 
heightened dramatic form the general movement of the poet’s mind 
during the last decade of his life. Ignoring the sadistic element, of 
which there are traces throughout Davidson’s works, we may say 
that the two great failings of Mammon are a humourless literal- 
mindedness, and a grotesquely inflated egotism. I will explain what 
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| mean by his literal-mindedness. Davidson’s was a brain naturally 
fertile in paradoxes and fantastic theories, and on this fertility his 
novels and short stories flourished. His best characters are those 
whose action and conversation spring from the elaboration of some 
eccentric creed. Cosmo Mortimer, for instance, in the novel Perfer- 
vid, has, like Shandy pére, a theory that proper names influence be- 
haviour; accordingly, he proposes marriage to a lady named Thom- 
sina, While assuring her that he does not, and will not, love her. 


‘Then why,’ asks the lady, ‘do you wish to marry me?’ ‘I 
have told you, madam: to study the effect of my name on you. 
You see, you are a most suitable subject. You have lived for 
many years under an abominable name, by which your char- 
acter has been reduced to zero, so that the slightest upward 
tendency will be visible at once.’ 


Banderole, a similar character in one of the short stories, submits to 
Parliament an Aesthetic Bill, for the diminution of ugliness. It pro- 
vides, among other things, ‘that railways should be bordered all 
their length by gardens, and so become, as it were, rivers of flowers 
flowing across and along the whole land. The lines themselves are 
to be made of steel, damascened with arabesques in brass and silver’. 
There is paradox where it belongs, in the company of humour. But 
the paradoxes of Mammon are propounded in grim earnest. Here, 
in a tirade to an audience of beggars, is his solution of the aesthetic 
problem: 
I will decree 

That ugliness is criminal, and build 

A rich pavilion high upon a hill 

For folk to die at dawn and sunset in, 

With music, costly wines, and perfumed death 

In vapours of decay. In silence go. 

I bid you die at once. Go hence, and die. 


The pavilion full of perfumed death is in fact a lethal chamber — 
one of Mammon’s many anticipations of modern dictatorial method. 
Davidson was fond of referring to religion as ‘petrified metaphor’; 
much of Mammon’s message is a sort of petrified wit — mental 
acrobatics bereft of their humour, and frozen into a practical pro- 
gramme of misgovernment. And yet the theme of the novel, Baptist 
Lake, is largely directed against this very misapplication. There John 
Inglis, after nearly succumbing to the perverse arguments of his 
witty friend, Baptist, and breaking up a marriage twenty-eight years 
old, says to his wife: 


Oh, damn all words, Mary! They have nearly driven me mad. 
They have nearly made me break your heart and my own — all 
D 
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for a pitiful paradox; because I thought myself cleverer than 
others. 


But it is in his monstrous, unsmiling egotism that Mammon most 
exemplifies the worst aspect of Davidson’s post-1900 mentality. Like 
his author, Mammon is convinced that he is the one and only human 
being in all history to comprehend the universe; and he is resolved, 
by an alternation of rhetoric and violence, to force his ideas upon 
the rest of mankind. Now it is precisely this attitude which is 
ridiculed in Davidson’s best two novels, Perfervid (1890) and Ear| 
Lavender (1895). The subject of Perfervid is the campaign of Ninian 
Jamieson, Provost of a small Scottish town, for obtaining the crown 
of Britain. 


‘I feel in myself,’ he says, ‘the power to govern Britain as it 
has never been governed. I have the strength, if I can wrench 
from fate the opportunity, to weld together the English-speaking 
nations; to plant the cross in Constantinople; to people Africa; 
to open China; to dictate to the world. I fought with myself; | 
tried to learn Greek; I tried to paint; I read biographies in the 
hope of being attracted by some other career than that of a 
claimant to the throne of Britain. ...’ 


In vain: the autobiography of Cellini inspired him, indeed, to work 
in metals; but all he produced in that line was a medal, bearing his 
own likeness, amd incribed with the words: -‘NINIANUS PRIMUS, 
BRITANNIAE REX’. 

The last and best of the novels, Earl Lavender, describes the 
campaign of a brilliant young eccentric for converting London to the 
religion of Evolution. He is the perfect comic counterpart of Mam- 
mon. Here, first, is Mammon, seeing in himself the purpose of 
eternity fulfilled, and trying to share this view with Anselm, the 
Papal Legate: 

I’ll carve the world 
In my own image, I the first of men 
To comprehend the greatness of mankind; 
I’ll melt the earth and cast it in my mould, 
The form and beauty of the universe. 
Say after me. ‘Get thee behind me, God; 
I follow Mammon.’ Say it, say it! 


Anselm refuses to say it, so Mammon takes him by the throat and 
kills him. And here is Earl Lavender explaining his unique position 
in evolutionary history: 
‘I am thoroughly convinced that I am quite fit, and that I shall 
survive — why, there is no saying how long I shall survive, if, as 
I suspect, I am the fittest.’ 
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‘The fittest?’ asked the middle-aged man. 

‘Yes; not among the fittest only, but the very fittest human 
male at present breathing.’ 

‘What makes you think you are the fittest?’ 

‘It is not quite easy to tell; but the feeling of superiority to 
other people which is constant with me, and of equality with 
everything — with the universe, in fact — leads me to cherish 
this high opinion of myself.’ 


He therefore sets out from a London hotel, as the apostle of Evolu- 
tion. Like Mammon, he has a watchword, in which his own name 
figures strongly: “The fit shall survive, and Earl Lavender is the 
fittest’. ‘This,’ he gravely assures a meeting of journalists, ‘you 
may use as a battle-cry. It is customary, I understand, on the promul- 
gation of a new system, for the prophet or founder to prescribe rules 
of conduct. In this matter I propose to give my followers ample 
liberty, only exacting from journalists and authors constant allusion 
and reference to me and my mission.’ 

The correspondence between the two heroes goes further. Mam- 
mon thinks it appropriate to be joined by a consort on the throne of 
the universe, and regards his seduction of Inga the Volsung, his best 
friend’s fiancée, as the ultimate aim of evolution: 


Oh, as I hold you in my arms and feel 
Your bosom beat, I think that everything 
Came into being solely that you and I 
Might share together the ecstasy of love. 


In the same spirit, Earl Lavender, as the Fittest Man, feels it his duty 
to mate with the Fittest Woman. Intuition tells him that he has 
found her in a veiled stranger who pays his bill at a restaurant; but 
this proves a mistake, and he decides to work more methodically. 


‘It will be advisable,’ he says, ‘to have delegates from all 
peoples. Fifty Russian ladies, say; no French — an effete race; 
thirty Germans; a score of Norwegians; a hundred Chinese; a 
hundred Africans — assorted; and so on. The hotels about 
Charing Cross could be hired for their reception, and out of the 
mass J could choose say a hundred of the best-favoured — the 
others being sent home — without prejudice. In two years, you 
see, I could live a week with each of these — if that were necess- 
ary; but in all likelihood it would not take me a half — a quarter 
of that time to find the fittest. Here it seems to me you have a 
very fair scheme of Natural Selection.’ 


His fiancée, to whom he has been outlining the scheme, disappoints 
him by her lack of enthusiasm. 
Mammon orders the ancient Abbey of Christianstadt to be set 
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on fire, and watches the flames with Neronian delight. ‘The fiery 
cross?’ he says. “The image pleases me,’ — for it seems to symbolize 
the abolition of Christianity. Earl Lavender, likewise, has an eye 
for symbolic interpretations. In Epping Forest he comes upon a 
curious compound monster, clad partly in fur and partly in Rob Roy 
tartan, emitting a ceaseless combination of blood-curdling. squeals 
and groans. At closer range, it proves analysable into an orang. 
outang seated upon a prostrate Scotchman, and trying to play his 
bag-pipes. But Earl Lavender clings nostalgically to his first im. 
pression, that here was the Missing Link; and persists in regarding 
the apt juxtaposition of a beast from Borneo and a man from Scot- 
land as an evolutionary miracle designed to support the mission of 
The Fittest. ‘If you cannot understand this actually,’ he tells the 
bystanders, ‘then understand it symbolically.’ 

In their general approach to life, Earl Lavender and Prince Mam- 
mon are identical. But Earl Lavender has the distinction of being 
at last discredited. While trying to convert the president of a secret 
society of decadents, he collides unexpectedly with common sense. 


‘Let us arm ourselves, ‘says the Earl. “Let us sally forth in 
the middle of the night, and, crying ‘‘The fittest shall survive, 
and Earl Lavender is the fittest’’, seize London in the name of 
Evolution.’ 


“You are a caricature,’ says the Nameless One in a deep voice. 
With equal justice, the same might be said of Mammon; but of him it 
is never said, and he preserves to the end the dignity of a serious 
character. How on earth, one wonders, could the same mind create 
Earl Lavender and Mammon? It is a paradox at the centre of 
Davidson’s personality. In the monster of Epping Forest, the Earl 
saw a type of the struggle between man and beast, with the ultimate 
triumph of man. Davidson himself was just such a bi-formed crea- 
ture —a fanatic straddling a prostrate humorist. It is sad for 
English poetry that the harsh music of the fanatic finally silenced the 
voice of humour. 
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C. R. Fay: Huskisson and His Age. Longmans, 30s. net. 


This is a book written with a great enthusiasm, which bubbles out on every 
page. In writing it Mr Fay has got to know Mr Huskisson not as a historical 
character peeping out of text-books and monographs or as a forgotten statue in 
Pimlico Gardens, but as a person, a companion and a friend. Unfortunately 
while Mr Fay can communicate his enthusiasm, he cannot make the reader feel 
that he too has got to know Huskisson. In this volume there are no tidy bio- 
graphical details presented in strict chronological order, and although these might 
well be dispensed with as conventional devices of unimaginative historians, there 
are no alternative means evolved of intimating to the reader what Henry James, 
for instance, could succeed in doing in his novels. The enthusiasm runs riot. 
‘One cannot imagine a stranger deriving from the letters of this age the notion 
of the strong silent Englishman, dealing in under-statements’, says Mr Fay of 
his hero’s period. “We had not been spoilt by a century of public schools and 
tropical empire. We were ebullient and playful and had no reserves’. The 
remark is a more apt comment on this book than on the Age of Huskisson. 

Yet just because it has no reserves and because Mr Fay refuses to play the part 
of the cautious professor, this book will add more to the reader’s knowledge of 
nineteenth-century background than a hundred conventional biographies. Mr 
Fay has acquired his knowledge not only from a detailed study of private and 
public papers, but from journeys of exploration by bicycle and steam-boat. He 
has even been to the couple of signal boxes half a mile east of Newton Station, 
the exact spot where Huskisson was killed, and the point in time where this book 
begins. He revels in the topographical approach to historical problems. No 
reader who starts with a working set of facts and prejudices can fail to learn a lot 
from this book, including much concerning subjects usually considered remote 
from Huskisson and his Age. 

There are three deficiencies in Mr Fay’s method of treatment, which prevent 
him from making the reader share his sense of knowing Huskisson. The first is a 
lack of finish in presentation — much of this book is rather the assembled raw 
material of a book than a final product. The second is a mist of allusion, which 
may well surround our own knowledge of people whom we ourselves know, but 
which cannot be penetrated adequately by outsiders without some sort of 
communication of experience. The third is a tendency throughout the book to 
praise Huskisson at the expense of other people, including poor Mr Arbuthnot 
and despised Mr Attwood. It is here that Mr Fay’s so-called ‘impressionism’ 
breaks down, for if historical impressionism does not catch corner lights, reveal 
divergent angles, and demonstrate the variety of surface judgments, it is failing 
to exploit its special advantages and it will make the conventional reader sigh for 
the sort of biography, with beginning, middle and end, to which he is ac- 
customed. 

This should not be the last word on this book, nor should the last word be 
what is usually the staple of the conventional review of a book with a title of this 
kind — the reviewers’ own potted account of what he takes to be the main 
features of the man and his age. The last word should be the first — enthusiasm. 
Mr Fay found in Mr Huskisson a subject after his own heart. Educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Crosby, he had a natural interest in Liverpool and a 
family interest in railways. This combination of circumstances focussed his 
attention on Huskisson, and his interest grew as he came to the study of Imperial 
Economy at Toronto and Cambridge. Since then Huskisson has come to occupy 
acentral place in his mind and heart. The enthusiasm for Huskisson and the zest 
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for discovering everything about him fill this book and compensate for many of 
its disadvantages, and it is certain that many more conventional historians will 
turn to its pages to find bright ideas which sparkle like gems and which can be 
ground down in future to produce methodical monographs. 

ASA BriGGs 


INQUIRING SPIRIT, a new presentation of Coleridge, from his published and 
unpublished prose writings. Edited by Kathleen Coburn. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 25s. net. 


Miss Kathleen Coburn, Associate Professor of English at Toronto University, 
is engaged in editing Coleridge’s Note-books and has had access to the great 
mass of unpublished material which forms the disjecta membra of the Magnum 
Opus which Coleridge early projected, always talked about, and never completed, 
Speculation upon the nature and proportions of that fearful structure has been 
rife for more than a century, and the speculators have divided themselves fairly 
equally into two camps. There are those who said, regretfully, that the enormous 
growth of knowledge in modern times has put the production of a Summa beyond 
the powers of any one man} even of a man of the ocean-mindedness of Coleridge. 
And there are those who have said, impatiently, that even if Coleridge had 
produced such a work it would have been incomprehensible, and that the poet’s 
powers of procrastination were a blessing in disguise. Ocean-minded he may 
have been, say these unsympathetic ones, but the visibility on the ocean was 
always decidedly poor. Since the publication of Alice D. Snyder’s work, 
Coleridge on Logic and Learning, such regrets and disparagements have been 
rendered irrelevant. Miss Snyder showed conclusively that the very nature of 
Coleridge’s mind — the nature not of its weakness, but of its strength — made 
the production of a synthesis both impossible and undesirable. The very title of 
Miss Coburn’s book embodies this, the latter-day and correct, assessment of his 
mental quality. He was, first and last, an ‘Inquiring Spirit’, a seeker. There 
never was, and there never could be, a Coleridgian ‘system’. There was, and 
there is, only a Coleridgian ‘method’ or ‘mode’ of inquiry. His own Treatise 
on Method, which Miss Snyder edited some years ago, goes a long way towards 
showing us what this method was. 

Miss Coburn, in her introduction to the present rifacciamento, wins out 
confidence immediately as an editor, or ‘producer’, of Coleridge by showing 
that she fully understands this. In these days, she suggests — perhaps 
rather optimistically — ‘when we value crystallized systems less and inquiry 
more’, Coleridge is likely to find more receptive readers than he once did. 
She thinks that people who want system and ready-made answers are less 
numerous than those who ‘value those reachings out of the mind for what lies 
on the peripheries of knowledge and experience,’ — explorers of the Town of 
Man-Soul. Possibly Miss Coburn’s optimism in this direction owes something 
to her transatlantic absorption in psychology: and, by the way, she brings out, 
both in her introduction and in her passages from the poet, the extraordinary 
modernity of Coleridge’s psychological interests and insights. At any rate, she 
is abundantly justified in her insistence that only those who prefer being stimu- 
lated to being comforted are capable of receiving what Coleridge has to give. 

The ‘basket of plucked plums and wind-falls’ here presented is divided into a 
number of attractive compartments, although with Coleridge, as Miss Coburn 
fully understands, distinction or differentiation never really involves division. 
Psychology comes first; then Education, Logic and Philosophy, Literary Criticism, 
the other Fine Arts, Science, Contemporaries, and finally Society. At least half 
the items, as she says, ‘might have been put in any other section than the one 
where now [the reader] finds them’ — the kind of avowal which again fortifies one’s 
confidence in the editor’s comprehension of the nature of her subject-matter and 
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of the mind from which it comes. Anyone who has tried to ‘arrange’ Coleridge 
will appreciate the impossibility of any finality in his task. To know anything of 
Coleridge, you must know all of him, because it was the very nature of his brain- 
fibres (as he once said, with acute self-knowledge) to be aware of ‘the omni- 
presence of the all in each, platonically speaking’. F. J. A. Hort warned us, 
nearly a hundred years ago, against attempting the impossible and misleading 
task of trying to present Coleridge in a series of museum-specimens for the curious. 
If, from time to time, some genuine scholar summons up the temerity to try, we 
should be thankful when he or she is equipped with the insight and knowledge 
of Miss Coburn. For, in her hands, and on the whole, it comes off. It comes off 
because she has, as she tells us, ‘gone through everything’, and because she 
knows truly and lovingly the mind she is dealing with. 

One third of the material has never been published before, and — with some 
few precious exceptions — the newly published passages are not very exciting. 
There are, however, many very important passages from such unfamiliar pub- 
lished works as ‘Essays on His Own Times’, which contain most of Coleridge’s 
journalism in such papers as The Watchman, The Courier, and The Morning Post. 
‘Worlds of fine thinking lie buried in that vast abyss’ De Quincey remarked of 
Coleridge’s contributions to the daily press of his time. Many readers will be 
glad to make the acquaintance of these passages, and, one may hope, will be sent 
hunting up the three neat volumes edited by Sara Coleridge in 1850. It is, 
however, precisely here that one must bring one serious criticism against Miss 
Coburn’s work. With the exception of certain passages on Napoleon Bonaparte, 
where she is interested in showing how Coleridge changed his mind with time, 
she does not indicate the date at which these passages were written. Since many 
of them are concerned with politics, and since Coleridge moved very far in the 
course of his life from the Radical and Godwinian position which often comes 
out in the passages cited, they are seriously misleading as they stand — that is, 
as witness to Coleridge’s attitude in his maturity as a political thinker. No one, 


least of all Coleridge, would wish to deny that this or that represents what he 
once thought, but the interest and significance of these passages are entirely 
dependent upon our knowing when. 


R. J. WHITE 


JACQUETTA HAwkKEs: A Land. Cresset Press, 21s. net. 


The author of this book says in her preface: ‘I have used the findings of the 
two sciences of Geology and Archaeology for purposes altogether unscientific.’ 
So she has, and the result is perhaps unscientific. This may be judged from the 
final map of the ‘Pleistocene Period: the Ice Age.’ where the mountainous 
countries of Ellesmere Land and North Devon island are shown as free from ice 
sheets as the middle of Africa. They have great ice carapaces on their mountains 
today and certainly had them in the Ice Age. 

Jacquetta Hawkes has, however, written a book full of individual character and 
delightful glimpses. Her geological essay as a simple introduction to the study 
could hardly be bettered. We may not believe in the numbers of millions of 
years confidently ascribed to certain phases of geological time and we may be 
slightly provoked by the hypothetical burial of Sir Isaac Newton in a cosmic 
shower of apples being used for the purpose of expounding the law of strati- 
graphy, but the idea is ingenious. The author’s obvious delight in fossils pleases 
me. The book is full of fine photographs of fossils, fish, shells, encrinites and 
botanical specimens. I was a little surprised to see a photograph of the skull of 
the dinosaur Triceratops, a beast which always fascinated me as a child, for I 
thought he was one of our translantic cousins, but times have changed and, for all 
I know, he may now be a well established native of Britain. 

The whole book is about Britain, which the author clearly loves very deeply 
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and articulately. She sees us all as denuded particles of Primary rock formations, 
built up through the ages into conscious beings, gazing thoughtfully at the stars 
in Fitzroy Road. This vision is not difficult to understand, but when she gets on 
to Henry Moore, who she tells us is the greatest of our sculptors, I fear I cannot 
follow her argument. I regret to say that his frontispiece is quite incomprehen- 
sible to me. Henry Moore, who ‘identifies women with caverns, caverns with eye- 
sockets’, is just a little bit above my head. Perhaps I should not mention it, but 
I am truly thankful that I can still see women as women and caverns as no more 
than interesting holes in the rock. I must be a Philistine I suppose. 

The struggle between man and his environment is vividly portrayed. We watch 
him emerging from the stage of trying to promote the fertility of a flint mine by 
worshipping an Earth Goddess at the bottom of a shaft at Grimes’ Graves, which 
happened not to have hit the bed of ‘floor-stone’ and therefore was barren, to 
.that in which he has altered the whole face of Nature to his will. For the last six 
thousand years she believes man to have been winning in this struggle and she 
illustrates it all with beautifully written little sketches. 

The final summing up is a cleverly contrived glimpse of half a dozen charac- 
teristic types of British countryside. In each of them she manages in a few brief 
sentences to make the reader grasp the fulfilment of the whole long story of 
evolution and the relationship of man to his natural surroundings. This is so good 
that the book should be read even if it only contained this one chapter. 

I am not sure that I have managed to give any clear outline of this book, but 
then it is not easy to do so. It is a kind of artistic framework for the History of 
Britain from the formation of the world to the present day. Through it all runs 
one theme, which is the importance of all past events in the formation of the 
present. This theme is in itself very ancient. The book on the other hand is a 
curious mixture, almost Early Victorian in presentation and enriched by 
numerous poems, of modern scientific fact with aesthetics and metaphysics. It 
is unusual and essentially feminine in character. ‘ 

T. C, LETHBRIDGE 


Pror. A. E. HEATH (Ed.): Scientific Thought in the Twentieth Century. An 
Authoritative Account of Fifty Years’ Progress in Science. Watts, 
£2 2s. net. 


The purpose of this book is best stated in the words of its Editor, that it is 
designed to provide the general reader with an authoritative account of develop- 
ments in scientific thought during the first fifty years of this century. The method 
chosen was to invite fourteen distinguished contributors to write as many 
chapters, each of about twenty-five pages, on their respective subjects, Even fifty 
years ago such a work would have been principally concerned with the physical 
sciences; here however mathematics is banned save under the guise of statistics, 
and no fewer than eight of the chapters are devoted to the study of living nature, 
especially the nature of man. The scientific investigation of society is so weighted 
as to merit discussion under three distinct heads (Social Medicine, Social Anthro- 
pology, and Sociology), which may be justified by the rapid progress of such 
studies during the period but certainly leads to some duplication or even con- 
tradiction. Developments in physics and chemistry are compressed into some 
fifty-six pages, though changes have taken place which amount almost to 4 
rebirth of these sciences, and sub-divisions such as electronics and biochemistry 
have gained a fully independent status. These omissions — to which the whole 
subject of economics might be added —are all the more striking in view of 
the Editor’s assertion of the truly autonomous nature of each branch of science. 
Professor Heath seems to be of Pope’s opinion; and he looks optimistically toa 
resolution of national and international difficulties through the application of 
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science, in its growing maturity and breadth, to the ‘social as well as the natural 
environment of man’. 

Inevitably there is some variation of level among the various chapters, though 
the concentration on social subjects helps to make the book more readily 
approachable for the general reader. Some contributors have sought to present 
a truly historical perspective of the evolution of their science, and Sir Cyril 
Burt’s essay on psychology is notable in this respect. Others have been content 
to codify knowledge as it stands; the chapter on chemistry seemed to cover the 
rather traditional field of popularization. The Astronomer Royal is smooth and 
fascinating in a brief space; Professor Fisher on the other hand makes too generous 
an estimate of the mathematical ability of the public. A composite volume can 
rarely escape these various hazards, however eminent the contributors, and it 
has often been proved that a gift for simple exposition is not always a quality of 
an original mind. It is perhaps a pity that a type of sentence too familiar in 
learned papers; ‘The work of Poppolovski (1949) showed that the values given 
by Smith (1941) required considerable modification’ should have been allowed to 
impose its flattening effect here and there. 

The question may be asked: For the general reader — which means, if it 
means anything at all, a person whose formal education in science ceased at the 
school certificate level — is a composite work more likely to be useful than one 
written by a single author, especially if he is practised in popular writing? I 
think not. The success of some periodical publications, such as Discovery and 
Penguin Science News is not an argument against this opinion, since while these 
are designedly popular in the sense that they are not specialist, they are intended 
for the literati of science, and the scope of their articles is such that they can be 
interesting and useful to teachers of science and even to research workers outside 
their own fields. A summary of recent scientific achievements must be aimed at 
a largely different public and adopt an altogether different technique. Only 
occasionally an expert like Jeans is interested enough to master it, and develop 
his own individual style. For the general reader who is prepared to devote more 
than ordinary attention to its perusal this volume offers an admirable survey 
written largely by men who have themselves for a generation been participating 
in creative activity. The chapters on the social sciences especially have a great 
synthetic value, since they bring together under critical discussion much writing 
of the last twenty-five years which deservedly is already well known, but spora- 
dically and piecemeal, to the public. 

A. R. HALL 


ELIZABETH SEWELL: The Structure of Poetry. Routledge & Kegan Paul, 25s. net. 


‘I should like to have it explained,’ said the Mock Turtle. ‘She can’t explain 
it,” hastily said the Gryphon. ‘Go on to the next verse.’ Lecteur prévenu en vaut 
deux; such an epigraph from Alice in Wonderland warns us not to expect an 
ordinary critical work. We quickly learn, also, not to expect a book on the 
structure of poetry. This is, in fact, a book on the structure of Dr Sewell’s mind, 
discovered by meditation on certain specific French poets; a personal experience, 
arranged in the form of a rational development, but which, as any critic of poetry 
must feel, can only have occurred as intuitions later rationalized and serialized. 

Language, says Miss Sewell, has a double aspect. It has, on the one hand 
physical appearance — the actual print — and physical sound; on the other hand, 
it has meaning, reference to experience; a reference of varying degrees of clarity 
and directness, which the author ably analyses. Indeed, her linguistic work seems, 
throughout, of a high order. 

Mind, continues Dr Sewell, has two trends, towards order and disorder; this 
order may be represented as Number and, in extreme form, as Logic; this dis- 
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order, as Dream and Nightmare. Of these systems, only Logic and Nightmar 
are completely stable, Logic because it is order resisting all intrusion of disorder; 
Nightmare because it is disorder repelling order. Dr Sewell’s highly mathematical 
approach prevents her from considering a third possible stable system, resulting 
from a fusion of order and disorder. Perhaps such a possibility belongs more to 
chemistry and was not covered by the multitudinous (and often superannuated) 
books on engineering, physics, geometry and mathematics, so copiously quoted, 
In this connection, it is to be remarked that Dr Sewell makes it a principle hardly 
ever to quote such passages in their full context, or indeed in any context. By 
such methods, one can prove anything; the more particularly as the author, as 
she admits, is fundamentally concerned only to convince herself. 

Miss Sewell’s highly abstract approach also leads her into difficulties with 
Dream and Nightmare. While at one point she states that Dream is distinguished 
from Nightmare by its unstable nature, in a diagram in her book she tacitly 
admits the inadequacy of this distinction by showing Dream and Nightmare as 
overlapping. It is, indeed, a fact of common experience, that they do overlap and 
Miss Sewell would have avoided such discrepancies by adopting a less rigidly 
mechanistic approach and considering the content of Dream and Nightmare 
instead of their form alone. 

On the Procrustean bed of Logic and Number, Mallarmé is now strapped; and 
Rimbaud on that of Dream and Nightmare; first the Mallarmé of the Sonnets 
and the Rimbaud of the J/luminations; then the Mallarme of Un Coup de Dés 
Jamais N’ Abolira le Hasard, and the Rimbaud of Le Bateau Ivre. The process is 
too long to be covered here; and the questions arising too various for complete 
discussion. Is Dr Sewell cheating, in talking, in a book ostensibly on the 
structure of poetry, of Rimbaud’s poems in prose without giving a full considera- 
tion to the intrinsic nature of this strange genre? (It certainly allows her, without 
difficulty, to exclude Rimbaud from the realm of Number.) Is it honest of Dr 
Sewell to hide from us the Rimbaud who wrote Le poéte se fait voyant par un 
long, immense et raissoné déréglement de tous les sens and whose object was 
to become le supréme savant? 

This said, let it be added that Rimbaud fits perhaps better on the Procrustean 
bed than Mallarmé; and the reader is referred to the book for some ingenious 
commentary by Dr Sewell on the J//uminations and the Bateau Ivre. Protest must, 
however, be raised against the mangling of Mallarmé. The conclusion drawn by 
the author on the Mallarmé of the Sonnets speaks for itself: ‘in the Sonnets... 
all reference and hence all experience is abolished’ (p. 175). We have been 
wrong in finding Mallarmé’s rooms and mirrors and windows and cases and 
general furniture in such sonnets as Surgi de la croupe et du bond or Quelle soie 
aux baumes de temps; the hair of Méry Laurent in the sonnet O si chére de loin 
et proche is a figment of our imagination as is the chevelure of Victorieusement fui 
le suicide beau. No doubt we are insufficiently versed in the mechanical sciences 
to realize that Mallarmé’s sonnets are sound-look patterns given over exclusively 
to Logic and Number. But what Logic is proved in Dr Sewell’s analysis of the 
sonnet Ses purs ongles trés haut dédiant leur onyx by such a statement as this: 
‘The t pattern begins inside the important run of the first line Ses purs ongles trés 
haut and ends inside the similar run in the last line sitét le septuor. The sounded 
t’s and unsounded t’s are roughly balanced throughout the poem... After 
défunte in line 12, the t pattern drops out entirely, like the sibilant one, only to 
be reaffirmed in the last line’ (p. 149). A strange logic that roughly balances! 
And what logic need be behind the dropping of the t pattern in the penultimate 
line and a half? What Dr Sewell’s analysis seems to me involuntarily to show 1s 
so well known as to be banal. Mallarmé was deeply interested in the mysterious 
incantatory effect of a poem and realized that such an effect was achieved by 
alliteration and assonance. 
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A Rimbaud without his brain and will; a Mallarmé robbed of his humanity; 
this is the ransom Dr Sewell has had to pay for her greater knowledge of her own 
mind. These distortions spring from the fundamental vice of endeavouring to 
study the structure of poetry without reference to content, and the poet without 
reference to his own nature and his social and moral attitudes. Fortunately, 
Dr Sewell has, it seems, arrived at similar conclusions herself. Her journey 
through her mind ends with the recognition that poetry must not be too purely 
auditive or visual, nor too incoherent. Le beau résultat, one may say, of sucha 
deployment of a sometimes suspect analytical apparatus! But at least from such 
a conclusion, one may perhaps look forward to another book by Dr Sewell 
where her considerable mental agility and her sensibility which, in this book, was, 
alas! more suspected than revealed, will serve her very well indeed: perhaps in her 
half-promised study of humour and nonsense? 

D. PARMEE 


RICHARD Hare: Pioneers of Russian Social Thought. Oxford University Press, 
25s. net. 


The outlines of Russian political and social thinking in the nineteenth century 
have long since fallen into a stereotype, largely immune from criticism because of 
the comparative inaccessibility of the actual sources. The division between 
Westernisers and Slavophils is seen as a difference between liberalism and 
reaction on West European lines, and the problems which a largely peasant 
country presents to the social theorist are ignored and those of the orthodox 
Church are romanticised. Certain writers who are not dealt with in this first 
volume of Mr Hare’s work, such as Danilevski, Dostoeveski and Soloviev, are 
given by most writers in this field an importance which they never intrinsically 
possessed, or to them is ascribed an influence which they never in fact exerted; 
other thinkers, such as Belinski and Chernichevski have been made to appear 
pioneers of Bolshevism, having been suitably distorted to fit this unaccustomed 
role. 

A good book based upon a new examination of the writers concerned and 
covering the whole of the nineteenth century social thought was, therefore, much 
to be desired and it is unfortunate that Mr Hare’s has not altogether provided it. 
He has gone to the original sources and has used them carefully; but he is 
philosophically extraordinarily naive, his style is careless, and his quite deliberate 
attempt to use the writers with whom he deals as commentators on the Soviet 
scene constantly interferes with his task of exposition and criticism. On the other 
hand, the book does give rise to the speculation, which it continually touches 
upon but never fully develops, as to what Soviet citizens, reading and studying 
men so imbued with the spirit of freedom as, say, Belinski, really make of the 
relations between such ideas and the realities of Bolshevism. 

But, with its shortcomings observed, the book remains both useful and read- 
able, and it comes to life especially in the long chapter on Herzen. Even here, 
however, Mr Hare fails to make the leading themes of Herzen’s thought very 
clear, or the movement of his biography comprehensible. At best he provides 
a useful introduction to the six charming volumes of Herzen’s memoirs and 
some account of the political writings — which are not easily available here. 
As far as Chernichevski is concerned, Mr Hare unfortunately, does little to explain 
his influence and a repute which must be rooted in some local circumstances of 
nineteenth-century Russian history which remains obscure. 

Where Mr Hare does score is in his account of the Slavophils. He really brings 
the complexities and problems of Slavophils thought properly to light, and in his 
discussion of their reactions to the mir and the autocracy he provides a valuable 
companion piece to Mitrany’s recent Marx against the Peasant. 
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It is perhaps not fair to criticise an unfinished work for being shapeless, but 
one cannot feel that its completion in another volume will really make a satis. 
factory intellectual structure, and one must regret again Mr Hare’s extraordinary 
and flippant manner with Hegel and Schelling. Without some sympathy for 
these writers one cannot possibly understand Belinski or even Khomiakov. But 
in spite of this serious defect Mr Hare does something to correct what I can only 
call the fashionable ‘Anglican’ interpretation of Khomiakov’s religious thought, 
and this is a useful service. In sum then, Mr Hare has produced a book that can 
be read with pleasure and profit, but which promises more than it succeeds in 
supplying. 

D. G. MAcRaE 


W. H. WaALtsu: An Introduction to Philosophy of History. Hutchinson’s Univers- 
ity Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


Not many books in English set themselves, as this one does, to show the 
importance and interest of philosophy of history; though it is strange enough 
that a subject which has received so much attention elsewhere should (despite 
Collingwood) be neglected here. 

Mr Walsh has a knack of leaving the discussion at an interesting stage, and this 
is surely not the least of the merits of his book, which contrives to give us a fleeting 
view of such a deal of country. And, to allay the suspicions of those readers who 
might otherwise regard his argument as a mere baseless fabric, the author makes 
frequent and careful reference to the opinions and practice of working historians 
(a refreshing contrast to certain German writing). His style is pleasant and easy, 
The book is painstakingly fair, the more so because its author, though leaning 
towards the idealist position, would really prefer a synthesis between idealists and 
positivists, and appears to be convinced that this is possible (a conviction ie- 
quiring much courage). 

The book divides into two parts, according to the main’ distinction — that be- 
tween critical and speculative philosophy of history. The first of these concerns 
itself with the status of history as a branch of knowledge, whilst the second 
inquires into the meaning of history. Such a distinction (based upon analogy 
to that between philosophy of nature and philosophy of science) is doubtless open 
to question, but the author throughout offers his distinctions as working sup- 
positions and not articles of faith. 

Part 1 tells us of the leading problems of critical philosophy of history; but 
in the second part the author drops this procedure in favour of the more pedes- 
trian one of summarizing the work of the most important speculative philosophers 
of history. The preface itself expresses some disquiet about the consequent lack 
of unity; and it is a pity that the author did not continue in Part II with his plan 
in Part I and deal with leading problems rather than notable authors. Sum- 
maries of philosophers are inevitably one-sided because they are used to support 
the author’s thesis; moreover any selection will leave some readers dissatisfied. 
Mr Walsh dismisses Vico, for instance, in half a page. 

The main pattern of Mr Walsh’s exposition follows what may be called the 
obvious division of opinion in philosophy of history — that between idealists and 
positivists. In the chapter comparing history and science, however, some will find 
reason to quarrel with the views of prediction in relation to history (pp. 40-1). 
Prof. Oakeshott’s distinction between practice and history, elsewhere upheld 
(p. 111) is surely relevant here: for prediction has to do with practice and (so far 
as prediction now is concerned) has no relevance to history. 

In discussing the character of historical explanation Mr Walsh’s main con- 
tribution is the concept of ‘colligation’, which is the placing of an event in its 
context among other events. But he suggests that this requires to be supplemented 
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as a form of explanation by certain kinds of generalization, the chief of which are 
comprised in a ‘science of human nature’. If this conclusion is but cold comfort, 
it at least emphasizes the particularly difficult nature of the problem under dis- 
cussion. Perhaps, when he comes to speak of fact and truth in history, the 
author gives us an unnecessarily full general account of the correspondence and 
coherence theories of truth (the same remark applies later to his account of 
Hegelian dialectic). Criticizing the coherence theory (p. 89) Mr Walsh taxes Prof. 
Oakeshott with asserting the identity of past and present; but it is hard to agree 
that this means (whether we speak of Prof. Oakeshott, or indeed of Collingwood 
or Croce) what he takes it to mean. Mr Walsh desires to safeguard the past as an 
‘independent reality’ but his conclusion does not, it seems, take us much farther 
than Oakeshott’s ‘what the evidence obliges us to believe’. 

The reasons for the subjective elements in history are very succinctly set out in 
the next chapter; but perhaps there is in the later discussion a tendency to under- 
rate the importance for objectivity of a standard procedure among historians, 
notwithstanding the subjectivity of their convictions. This procedural uniformity 
gives rise to something passing as a standard version of events for a number of 
years (as with, say, Stubbs or Mommsen) although no part of that version is 
exempt from attacks arising from different conviction. Mr Walsh, however, looks 
for something more — a sort of uniformity of metaphysical belief, although he 
recognizes that this particular coin is likely to be slow to come into currency. 

The second Part of the book contains a number of shrewd and valuable points, 
particularly in connection with Kant and Toynbee. Possibly the account of Hegel 
is one that will rouse most disagreement, but when has one read an entirely 
acceptable account of Hegel? He is mixed up with contemporary issues and 
emotions, as the author says (p. 147), and is at present particularly difficult to 
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assess dispassionately. One must be satisfied merely to say that it is rare to meet 
a criticism of Hegel which the philosopher himself did not in some measure 
anticipate. 

In sum, Mr Walsh has given us readable introduction to philosophy of history, 
and has made it clear that it contains problems which philosophers cannot afford 
safely to disregard. 

LEsLiE R. PERRY 
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